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FOREWORD 


In 1923 the General Education Board of New York 
City granted funds to the University of Chicago for 
the making of a survey of the University; later the 
gift was supplemented by a second grant. On recom- 
mendation of Acting President Woodward in Febru- 
ary, 1929, Floyd W. Reeves was appointed as pro- 
fessor of education and Director of the University 
Survey. Work on the survey was begun October 1, 
1929, and has been carried on continuously since that 
date. 

The entire scope of the survey embraces some forty 
or fifty projects, which are being grouped for purposes 
of publication into a series of volumes. This report on 
Trends in University Growth is Volume I of the series. 
The titles in the series are announced on page ii of 
this publication. 

The staff for the survey of trends of growth in the 
University consisted of: Ernest C. Miller, Recorder at 
the University of Chicago; John Dale Russell, associ- 
ate professor of education; and Floyd W. Reeves, 
Director of the University Survey. Acknowledg- 
ment should be made of the assistance rendered the 
staff in compiling and checking data by the personnel 
of a number of the administrative offices of the Uni- 
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versity, The responsibility for the interpretation of 
the data and for the conclusions that are drawn rests 
with the survey staff, not with the persons who have 
co-operated in supplying data for this report. 

For the survey staff, 

Floyd W. Reeves, Director 


November 28, 1932 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The University of Chicago was established in 1892, 
only forty years ago, and is therefore one of the 
youngest of American universities. In the compara- 
tively brief period of time since its founding, it has 
risen to a position of eminence among the institutions 
of its type. The factors that have produced this at- 
tainment do not yield readily to objective analysis. 
Those who know the University intimately point to 
four influences that have had a notable part in the 
development of the institution. In the first place, the 
University is fortunately located in the center of a 
large concentration of population and is easily ac- 
cessible to its constituent territory. According to the 
United States census of 1920, 38 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total population of college age (eighteen to 
twenty-two) resided within five hundred miles of 
Chicago. A study by W. C. Eells shows that in re- 
cent years the center of student population for insti- 
tutions of higher education has been in Illinois, only a 
little way south of the city of Chicago. 1 In the second 
place, the University has been blessed by the gener- 

1 W. C. Eells, “The Center of Population of Higher Education,” 
School and Society, XXIV (September u, 1926), 339-44. 
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osity of its benefactors. Funds have been forthcoming 
for its support in unusually generous amounts. In the 
third place, there has been a loyal and capable faculty 
group that has always stood for the highest ideals of 
scholarship, and has contributed greatly to the na- 
tional reputation and prestige of this young institu- 
tion. Finally, the University has had unusually excel- 
lent leadership, both on its Board of Trustees and 
in the principal administrative offices. The vision of 
the first President and the wisdom of the Board of 
Trustees in the early formative period of the institu- 
tion have been developed into a tradition that is espe- 
cially challenging to their successors. These suc- 
cessors in turn have made records that will challenge 
still further generations of administrative officers and 
Board members. The combination of these four fac- 
tors — excellent location, generous benefactors, schol- 
arly faculty, and capable leadership — undoubtedly 
goes far toward explaining the present eminence of 
the University of Chicago. 

Although it does not seem possible to analyze ob- 
jectively the factors that have contributed to the 
rapid development of the University, it is possible to 
present data showing the way in which the University 
has grown since its founding. It is the purpose of this 
volume of the survey series to trace the history of 
growth in a number of important items for which ob- 
jective data can he found. The study presents anal- 
yse 1 . of statistical information concerning student en- 
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rolment, student-majors of registration, degrees 
granted, instructional staff, curriculum development, 
physical plant and equipment, and finances. Inter- 
relationships between the trends of growth in these 
various factors are also studied. The growth of the 
University Libraries is not treated in this volume, 
but such data on this point as are available are pre- 
sented in Volume VII of The University of Chicago 
Survey . 2 

The present volume on trends of University growth 
deals only with the University of Chicago. No at- 
tempt is made to introduce comparative data from 
other institutions because trustworthy statistics from 
other universities in strictly comparable form are en- 
tirely lacking. 

For the most part the trends studied deal with the 
later years of the history of the University, particu- 
larly the period since the World War. In general, the 
information for these later years is more easily ob- 
tainable, has greater accuracy, and is more nearly 
complete than the data for the earlier years. Further- 
more, it is from a study of these recent trends that the 
most immediate guidance for future policies may be 
drawn. In a number of cases, however, it has been 
feasible to carry the study of trends back to the early 
years of the twentieth century. 

The difficulty of compiling data for some of the 
items studied has made it necessary to limit the num- 

3 The University Libraries. 
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her of years for which information is presented. In 
most cases the data are presented for years at five- 
or ten-year intervals for a part or all of the period 
studied. In this manner it is possible to study trends of 
growth without having available the detailed data for 
each year of the period included in the study. 

The data presented in chapters ii to vi, inclusive, 
have been assembled in the office of the Recorder. 
Some of the statistics in chapter vii and all of those in 
chapter viii were furnished by the Comptroller. Part 
of the data in chapter vii was provided by the office 
of the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 
Every effort has been made to insure accuracy in the 
information presented, and to this end a very large 
amount of checking of the original records has been 
done in the office of the Recorder. In some instances 
it has been necessary to limit the study because of the 
lack of reliable data upon which significant compari- 
sons might have been drawn. 

. The analyses that follow are necessarily statistical 
in form, presenting the growth of the University in 
terms of facts and figures. Behind these sometimes 
forbidding tables of data breathes the spirit of a liv- 
ing and growing University. 



CHAPTER II 

GROWTH IN ENROLMENTS 

This study of growth in enrolments at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago traces the trend in number of stu- 
dents enrolled since the year 1903-4. For the earlier 
part of this period the data are shown only for inter- 
vals of five years, since that is sufficient to establish 
the general trend. For the years since 1918-19 data 
are shown for each year. 

ENROLMENTS BY QUARTERS 

Figure 1 shows the number of students enrolled 
during each of the four quarters and the total number 
of different students, for each of the years included in 
this study. 1 In this figure and throughout the entire 
study the only students included are those registered 
for class work. Correspondence-study enrolments are 
not included, but the enrolments in the classes of Uni- 
versity College, the down-town center for class in- 
struction, are included. 

The curve for the total number of different students 
indicates that there were steady increases in enrol- 
ments up to 1925-26. The year 1918-19 marked a 
significant change in the rate of increase. During the 

1 Table 45 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 

5 
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fifteen years preceding 1918-19 the average annual 
rate of increase was 5.8 per cent of the 1903-4 enrol- 


Enrolment 



ment. From 1918-19 to 1925-26 the average annual 
rate of increase was 9.8 per cent of the 1918-19 enrol- 
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merit, or 18.3 per cent of the 1903-4 enrolment. After 
this relatively rapid increase the curve then levels off 
on a plateau, indicating approximately constant en- 
rolments from 1925-26 to 1928-29. During the last 
three years covered by these data (from 1928-29 to 
1 93°~3 x ) the total number of different students en- 
rolled declined somewhat, being in 1930-31 only 
slightly above the mark established in 1923-24. 

The curves for enrolments during each of the four 
quarters indicate that the Summer Quarter trend was 
markedly different from that of the other terms, par- 
ticularly during the past ten years. The three quarters 
of the regular year all paralleled one another rather 
closely, the Autumn quarters representing the largest 
enrolments, the Winter quarters the next largest, and 
the Spring quarters the smallest. The curve for the 
Winter quarters is shown only for the years since 
1919-20 because it is almost indistinguishable from 
the curve of the other quarters in the earlier years. 

It will be noted that it was only in the last year 
shown, 1930-31, that any of the three quarters of the 
regular year showed any pronounced tendency to- 
ward a decline in enrolment. The Summer quarters, 
on the other hand, showed a decline in each of the 
last eight years shown with the exception of 1925-26. 

It is evident that it is the behavior of the curve for 
the Summer quarters that causes the curve for the 
total number of different students to exhibit first a 
plateau and then a decline in the years following 
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1925-2.6. Even in the last year shown the Autumn 
Quarter was the only one in which the decline was 
especially pronounced — in fact, the Spring Quarter 
had during 1930-31 the highest enrolment ever re- 
corded for this Quarter. 

Owing to the fact that the curves for the Autumn, 
Winter, and Spring quarters are very similar, future 
tabulations in this chapter do not report each of the 
quarters separately. Instead, the Autumn Quarter is 
used as representing the peak-load of regular-year en- 
ro ments. The Summer Quarter is analyzed separate- 
y ecause of the manifestly different behavior of the 
enrolment trend during this Quarter. 

AUTUMN AND SUMMER QUARTER ENROLMENTS IN THE 
COLLEGES AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF ARTS, LITERA- 
TURE, AND SCIENCE, AND IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Figure 2 presents data showing the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in selected years, classified according to 
registration either in the Colleges and Graduate 
00 s o rts, Literature, and Science, or in the 
profes^al schools.- The figure presents separate 
“ for the Summer and Autumn quarters, cov- 
D , s ™ e '' ear5 as were shown in Figure I. Du- 

Un,verslt n me " tS f C eXcluded in totals for the 
ColW y ' S"* S ™ ° f the enrolments for the 
Colleges and Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, 

..ble 46 m the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 
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Fig. i . — Number of students enrolled in the Summer and Autumn 
quarters, classified under the categories of Arts, Literature, and Science 
students and professional-school students, for selected years from 1903-4 
to 1930-31. 
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and Science and the professional schools for any year, 
as given in the figure, is slightly greater than the net 
total shown for the entire University. 

In these data the enrolments in University College 
were all considered as being in the Colleges and Grad- 
uate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science. Al- 
though a very few courses from the professional 
schools are given in University College, and although 
a few professional-school students take courses in 
University College, the records do not permit a sepa- 
ration between these two types of enrolments. The 
number of professional-school students taking work 
in University College is so small as to affect the table 
only negligibly. 

During the period covered by this study the Col- 
lege of Education was one of the professional schools 
of the University but was coextensive with the De- 
partment of Education in the Colleges and Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science. In this 
study, however, enrolments were counted accord- 
ing to the student’s registration or classification, al- 
though the student may have been taking courses of- 
fered in more than one division of the University. For 
example, the graduate students in education were 
counted in the enrolments for the Graduate Schools 
of Arts, Literature, and Science because they were 
registered in that division, whereas the undergraduate 
and unclassified students enrolled in education courses 
were counted in the enrolments either of the College 
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of Education (a professional school) or of the Colleges 
of Arts, Literature, and Science, according to the unit 
in which they were registered. 

The bulk of the Autumn Quarter enrolments have 
always been in the Colleges and Graduate Schools of 
Arts, Literature, and Science. For the whole period 
from 1903-4 to 1930-31 the trend for Arts, Literature, 
and Science Autumn Quarter enrolments followed 
closely that for the total enrolments for the same 
quarter. The rate of increase following 1924-25 did 
not fall off as much in the Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence enrolments as in the total enrolments, but the 
decline in Autumn Quarter enrolments after 1929-30 
was almost entirely in Arts, Literature, and Science. 

The professional-school enrolments always com- 
prised a relatively small proportion of the Autumn 
Quarter total. During the period from 1903-4 to 
1918-19 the rate of increase of professional-school 
Autumn Quarter enrolments was rather constant, and 
only slightly below that of the Colleges and Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science. During the 
year immediately following the close of the World 
War (1919-20) the professional schools, like the Col- 
leges and Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, had relatively large increases in enrolments. 
The numerical increase of the professional-school 
Autumn Quarter enrolments during this one year was 
greater than the total increase of the entire fifteen 
preceding years. The increase in the professional- 
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school Autumn Quarter enrolments carried over into 
the second year following the war, although at a 
diminished rate. After that time Autumn Quarter 
enrolments in the professional schools remained prac- 
tically constant. The actual peak of professional- 
school Autumn Quarter enrolments was reached in 
1916-27, after which time there was a slightly down- 
ward trend. 

A comparison of the Autumn Quarter enrolments 
of the Colleges and Graduate Schools of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science with those of the professional 
schools shows that the latter reached their peak earlier 
than the former, but that the professional-school en- 
rolments did not show the sharp decline noted for 
the Colleges and Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, 
and Science in 1930-31. 

The enrolments in the Colleges and Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science also com- 
prised the great majority of the total Summer Quarter 
enrolments, just as they did in the Autumn quarters, 
although the preponderance was not so great in the 
Summer as in the Autumn quarters. The trend of 
enrolments during the Summer quarters in the Col- 
leges and Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and 
Science paralleled rather closely the trend of total en- 
rolments during these quarters. 

The curve for the professional-school enrolments in 
Summer quarters closely parallels that of the total 
Summer Quarter enrolments up to the year 1921-12. 
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After 1921-2.2 the professional-school enrolments in 
the Summer quarters declined at a surprisingly con- 
sistent rate. This curve is distinctly different from 
any of the other trends indicated in the figure, both 
because of its steady rate of decline and also because 
of the comparatively early date at which the decline 
began. During the last two years shown in the figure 
the enrolments in the professional schools during the 
Summer quarters were approximately the same as in 
the Autumn quarters. 

YEARLY ENROLMENTS AT EACH LEVEL 

Figure 3 presents an analysis of the total number 
of different students enrolled in selected years, classi- 
fied according to the level of registration. 3 The stu- 
dents enrolled in Arts, Literature, and Science are 
classified according to their status as junior-college, 
senior-college, graduate-school, or unclassified stu- 
dents. Students enrolled in the professional schools 
are entered in a single category, which includes enrol- 
ments in such schools at all levels. A separate classi- 
fication is also provided for University College enrol- 
ments, which classification includes students in this 
unit at all levels. 

The data of this figure show that there were funda- 
mentally different trends in enrolments after 1918-19 
as compared with those before that date. Prior to 
1918-19 all classifications on the Quadrangles, except 

3 Table 47 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 
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unclassified students, were increasing concomitantly. 
After 1918-19 there were large increases in total en- 
rolments caused partly by increases in the enrolments 
of the professional schools, University College, and 
graduate schools, and to a slight extent by increases 
in senior-college enrolments. The decreases in total 
enrolments during the last two years represented in 
Figure 1 were the result of decreases in the enrolments 
of graduate students, professional-school students, 
and University College students. The plateau in total 
enrolments shown in Figure 1 as existing from 1925- 
26 to 1928-29 was the composite result of decreases in 
professional-school enrolments and increases in gradu- 
ate-school enrolments with comparatively constant 
enrolments in most other classifications. 

The trend in graduate-school enrolments is one of 
the most significant shown in Figure 3. Prior to 1918- 
19 the graduate-school enrolments were increasing but 
at a less rapid rate than most of the other classifica- 
tions. During the next decade increases in graduate- 
school enrolments were rapid, the peak being reached 
in 1928-29. The years 1929-30 and 1930— 31 showed 
sharp declines. During the six years from 1925-26 to 
1 930-3 1 the graduate-school enrolments were larger 
than those of any other classification. 4 

In the period from 1903-4 to 1930-31 University 

4 It should be recalled that graduate students enrolled in University 
College are not classified in this tabulation as graduate students, and that 
students at the graduate level in the professional schools have been tabu- 
lated as professional-school students rather than as graduate students. 
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College enrolments had the largest numerical growth 
of any of the classifications. The growth was some- 
what irregular and probably reflected changing pol- 
icies with regard to this type of service. During the 
four years from 1927-28 to 1930-31 University Col- 
lege enrolments were exceeded only by those of the 
graduate schools. It must be borne in mind that Uni- 
versity College enrolments consist almost exclusively 
of part-time students. The figures for enrolments in 
this unit therefore do not represent the same in terms 
of instructional load as is represented by the data for 
the other units. 
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schools. During the four years from 1927-28 to 1930- 
31 the enrolments in both University College and the 
graduate schools exceeded those in the professional 
schools. 5 

The trend in the senior colleges of Arts., Literature, 
and Science differed from that of all other classifica- 
tions in the steadiness of its increase. With an aver- 
age annual increase of sixty-two students, the curve 
of the twenty-seven-year period does not deviate 
widely from a straight line. During the period when 
total enrolments were declining, senior-college enrol- 
ments kept on increasing at approximately the same 
rate as before the war. It is interesting to note that 
in the three most recent years for which data are pre- 
sented the senior-college enrolments exceeded those 
of the junior college. 

The trend of junior-college enrolments in Arts, 
Literature, and Science was also distinctly different 
from that of all the other classifications. Prior to 
1918-19 the junior-college enrolments were increasing 
more rapidly than those of any other classification 
except University College. In 1919-20 the increase 
terminated abruptly, after which junior-college en- 

s A part of the decrease in the professional-school enrolments in recent 
years was due to the policy of discontinuing or limiting the undergraduate 
curriculum in such schools. Thus some students who have lately been 
classified as junior-college or senior-college students in Arts, Literature, 
and Science, would in earlier years have been classified as professional- 
school students. It should also be noted that during the years when the 
professional-school enrolments were decreasing, the offering of profes- 
sional-school courses in University College was increasing. 
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rolments remained at a practically constant level. 
The policy of limiting the number of entering fresh- 
men to 750 was formally adopted in 1928. It will be 
noted that the junior college is the only classification 
in which enrolments were not affected to some appre- 
ciable extent by the post-war expansion. It will be 
noted also that there were no important decreases in 
junior-college enrolments in recent years. Although 
the peak in the junior-college curve was reached in 
1927—28, in the enrolment in 1 930—3 1 there were only 
62 students fewer than at the maximum. 


The relatively constant increases in senior-college 
enrolments after 19 1 9-20 in the face of the stabilized 
enrolments of junior-college students seems at first 
somewhat paradoxical. It would ordinarily be ex- 
pected that, since students must progress from the 
junior college to the senior college, a failure to show 
enrolment increases in the junior college would be ac- 
companied by a corresponding stabilization in the 
senior co ege enrolments. The explanation lies in the 
larger number of students transferring at the upper 
level from other institutions. 

Enrolments of unclassified students steadily de- 
srnnlT' ' mme . c h a t e ^y following the war there was a 
hnf- ' ncrease i ^ the number of unclassified students, 

more T d rate , of 

nf nn-i -r , merl y- 1 he decrease in the number 

abom fiCd u StU ? entS Was un< Ioubtedly brought 
in part by the increase of public high-school 
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facilities, which made it less necessary for students of 
irregular standing to appear at the University. There 
was also at the same time a considerable amount of 
pressure by the University upon students to regular- 
ize their classification, and the academic standing of 
the unclassified student depreciated. 

AUTUMN QUARTER ENROLMENTS AT EACH LEVEL 

Figure 4 gives a graphic presentation of the Autumn 
Quarter enrolments of junior-college, senior-college, 
graduate-school, professional-school, University Col- 
lege, and unclassified students. 6 The curves are simi- 
lar to those for the Autumn quarters in Figure 2 ex- 
cept that the enrolments in the Colleges and Gradu- 
ate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science are sub- 
divided into junior-college, senior-college, graduate- 
school, University College, and unclassified enrol- 
ments. The curves for the Autumn Quarter enrol- 
ments in the professional schools are identical in Fig- 
ure 2 and Figure 4, but the two figures are drawn on 
different scales. 

A comparison of Figure 4 with Figure 3 shows that 
enrolment trends for the Autumn quarters were simi- 
lar to those for the entire year, with the exception of 
those for the graduate schools. Graduate-school en- 
rolments in the Autumn quarters moved irregularly 
from 1903-4 to 1918-19 with a general tendency to 
decrease slightly. In the case of total yearly enrol- 

6 Table 48 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 
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ments there was no decrease in the graduate schools 
until 1929-30. There was a rapid increase in graduate- 
school enrolments for both the Autumn Quarter and 
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the entire year after 1918-19, but the curve for the 
Autumn Quarter shows a tendency to flatten out dur- 
ing the three years from 1928-29 to 1930-31, while 
that for the entire year took a decided drop during 
the same period. 
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Fig. 5. — Composition of student body on the Quadrangles during 
Autumn quarters, for selected years from 1903-4 to 1930-31. Percentage 
of total number of students classified as junior-college, senior-college, 
graduate-school, professional-school, and unclassified students. 


Figure 5 presents graphically an analysis of the Au- 
tumn Quarter enrolments on the Quadrangles showing 
the percentage of the total student body classified ac- 
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cording to enrolments in the professional schools, 
graduate schools, senior college, junior college, and 
unclassified. 7 University College students are omit- 
ted in the analysis. In the data for this figure the sum 
of the enrolments of the various classifications is 
reckoned as ioo per cent and the enrolments of each 
classification are then expressed as the appropriate 
percentage of the total. 


It will be noted from this figure that the four classi- 
. catl °j ls professional schools, graduate schools, sen- 
ior co ege, and junior college — during the entire peri- 
o were represented by substantial percentages of the 
stu ent ody on the Quadrangles during the Autumn 
quarters, nclassified students steadily diminished 
in re ative importance until in the later years they 
formed a negligible proportion of the whole student 

Jnnli * 1 , * \ atei i y ears shown in Figure 5 profes- 
A mcnts and junior-college enrol- 
student^T^ dl “ ,nis J Mng Percentages of the entire 
and the c Ptl f’ W i'i E ^ g ra duate-school enrolments 

percentages of 'tolll OtSrl 0 ''” 6 ' 1 j nCreMinB 

the Quadrangles. Quarter enrolments on 


SUMMER QUARTER ENROOTS AT EACH level 

Summer Qu arTeT enrofm^nt CaI ' y a ° alysis of the 
ficarions of ^**0 aC . c ° rdi ”S to the class!- 
7Tn - I Hege ’ senior-college, graduate- 

1 Me 49 in the Appendix presents tli- r, m j 

y camc data 1 n tabular form. 
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Fig. 6. — Summer Quarter enrolments of junior-college, senior-college, 
graduate-school, professional-school, and unclassified students, for se- 
lected years from 1903-4 to 1930-31. 
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school, professional-school, and unclassified students 
for the years covered in the study. 8 This figure p re 
sents the trends of Summer Quarter enrolments w 
the same way that Figure 4 dealt with the Autumn 
Quarter enrolments. 

It will be noted from these data that the Summer 
Quarter enrolments were made up principally of tw° 
groups, the graduate students and the professiona - 
school students. The numbers of junior-college, sen- 
ior-college, and unclassified students were relatively 
small. No University College classes were maintaine 
in the Summer quarters during the period covered by 
this study. 

The total of undergraduate students in Arts, Liter- 
ature, and Science (senior-college and junior-college; 
and of unclassified students in the Summer quarters 
did not increase much over the entire period repre- 
sented. Enrolments of unclassified students showed 
an irregular trend, but the net result was a decrease 
over the entire period, the peak being reached in 
1920-21. 

The curves of enrolments of graduate students and 
professional-school students in the Summer quarters 
are almost identical up to 1921—22. Two distinct 
phases are noted in these curves from 1903—4 to 192I" 
The first phase is a gradual and regular increase 
up to 1918-19; the second phase, which occupied the 
three years following 1918— 19, is one of very rapid in- 

8 Tabic 50 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 
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creases. From 1921-21 on, the two enrolment curves 
diverge sharply, that for the graduate schools showing 
two distinct stages, while that for the professional 
schools has only one. The professional-school en- 
rolments steadily declined after 1921-22. In the 
graduate-school enrolments, however, the increase 
continued after 1921-22 up to 1928-29, although at a 
somewhat slower rate than from 1918-19 to 1921-22. 
After reaching the peak of Summer Quarter enrol- 
ments in 1928-29, the number of graduate students 
declined rather rapidly. 

Figure 7 gives a graphic presentation of the same 
data used for the preceding figure translated into 
terms of percentages. 9 This figure represents the 
trends in the Summer Quarter enrolments in the same 
way that Figure 5 represented the Autumn Quarter 
enrolments. 

It is clear from Figure 7 that the professional-school 
and graduate-school enrolments comprised from ap- 
proximately two-thirds to four-fifths of the students 
in the Summer quarters during the period studied. 
The slight changes in numerical importance of the 
junior-college and senior-college enrolments over the 
twenty-seven-year period are somewhat obscured by 
the small size of the percentage figures. Actually, the 
senior college increased its percentage by one-third, 
while the junior college decreased a little more than 
one-third in the percentage which its enrolments were 

9 Table 51 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 
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of the total Summer Quarter enrolments. The marked 
decrease in the relative numerical importance of the 
unclassified students may be clearly observed. 


Percenter® 
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Fig. 7. Composition of student body during Summer quarters, for 
selected years from 1 9^3—4 to 1930—31, Percentage of total number of 
students classified as junior-college, senior-college, graduate-school, pro- 
fcssional-school, and unclassified students. 


COMPARISONS OF AUTUMN QUARTER, SUMMER QUAR- 
TER, AND TOTAL DIFFERENT STUDENTS IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, SENIOR COLLEGE, GRADUATE SCHOOLS, 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

hor purposes of comparison the several curves 
shown in preceding figures for junior-college, senior- 
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college, graduate-school, and professional-school en- 
rolments are grouped together and shown in Figure 8. 
For each of these classifications comparative trends 
are shown for the entire number of different students 
enrolled during four quarters and for the Autumn 
Quarter and the Summer Quarter enrolments. 

The figure shows that the junior-college enrolments 
during the Summer quarters were negligible com- 
pared with the Autumn Quarter enrolments. The 
curves of junior-college enrolments for these two 
quarters are distinctly different. The senior-college 
enrolments were also smaller during the Summer than 
during the Autumn quarters, but the trends of enrol- 
ments were generally the same for both quarters. 

The graduate-school enrolments in the Summer 
quarters were more than double those in the Autumn 
quarters. The trends in the Autumn and Summer 
quarters were divergent up to 1918-19. After that 
time they were similar during the two quarters, but 
the Summer quarters had a much greater numerical 
increase. 

The enrolments of the professional schools also 
were larger in the Summer quarters than in the Au- 
tumn quarters, but during the two years 1929-30 and 
1930-31 the difference was not great. The trend of 
the two quarters was similar up to 1920-2.1. At that 
time the Autumn Quarter enrolments leveled off on a 
plateau and remained approximately constant; the 
Summer Quarter enrolments increased sharply for one 
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additional year after 1920-21 and then began a steady 
decline. 

AUTUMN QUARTER ENROLMENTS IN THE VARIOUS 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

Figure 9 presents a series of charts in which the 
trends of enrolments for each of the graduate schools 
are compared with the trend in the total graduate- 
school enrolments, and the trends in each of the sev- 
eral professional schools are compared with the total 
professional-school enrolments for the Autumn quar- 
ters. 10 

The Autumn Quarter enrolments of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature were tending to decrease 
prior to the year 1918-19. The Autumn Quarter en- 
rolments of the Ogden Graduate School of Science 
were increasing slightly during this period, although 
there was a drop between 1913-14 and 1918-19. After 
1918-19 the enrolments of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Literature increased more rapidly than 
those of the Ogden Graduate School of Science, al- 
though the two schools at no time differed widely in 
their Autumn Quarter enrolments. 

The series of charts dealing with the several pro- 
fessional-school enrolments show that the curve for 
the total professional-school enrolments is a resultant 

10 Table 52 in the Appendix presents in tabular form the Autumn Quar- 
ter enrolments in the two graduate schools and in the several professional 
schools separately. 
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of many factors. Prior to 1918-19 the enrolments of 
most of the professional schools were increasing, the 

Eero lr<rat 
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result being an increasing total enrolment. The ex- 
ceptions to this trend were the Law School and the 
College of Education from 1913-14 to 1918-19, the 
School of Business" from 1908-9 to 1913-14, and the 
Divinity School from 1908-9 to 1918-19. Several fac- 
tors affected the trend of professional-school enrol- 
ments since the war. The School of Social Service 
Administration was developed after 1918-19. The 
medical schools and the Law School increased their 
enrolments rather markedly after 1918-19. Counter- 
balancing factors were the large decreases in the Col- 
lege of Education enrolments during the Autumn 
quarters after 1923-24, and also decreases in the 
School of Business following 1921-22. As a result of 
all these separate movements, the trend over the peri- 
od in total professional-school enrolments in the Au- 
tumn quarters was very irregular, but the net result 
was almost no change during the past ten years. The 
curve for the Autumn Quarter enrolments in the 
medical schools shows a sharp increase between 1924- 
25 and 1925-26. This was the result of the taking 
over of Rush Medical College. 

One of the striking movements shown in the figures 
is that of the enrolments in the School of Business. 
The large expansion in the enrolments in this School 
immediately following the war were partly the result 
of the registration of Veterans’ Bureau trainees, who 

11 This was formerly called the School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion. 
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were sent to the University for rehabilitation train- 
ing. The withdrawal of this group of students ; upon 
completion of their training resulted in a decline in 
enrolments. In 1926 the School of Business s _ un _ e f 
dered control of junior-college work. This resulte in 
another sharp decline in the enrolments of this Sc 00 • 
Enrolments in the Law School showed a marke w 
regularity at the war-time period. Since almost a 
the students in this School are men, it was natura 
that enrolments should be greatly reduced during t e 
time a large number of potential students were in 
military service. With the exception of this one ir- 
regularity, the movement of enrolments in the Law 
School indicated a rather steady increase. The year 
1 930-3 1, however, showed a marked departure from 
the general trend, the decrease having been larger 
than at any similar period covered by the chart. 

Enrolments in the Divinity School moved irregu- 
larly. Prior to 1918-19 enrolments were decreasing- 
After that time there was an increase which almost 
trebled the total enrolment. The peak was reached in 
1928-29, after which time there was a slight decline. 

The trend in the College of Education after 1923^ 
24 was sharply downward. This unit was discontin- 
ued beginning with 1931-32, and the downward trend 
in enrolments reflected the general University policy 
which was looking forward to the discontinuance of 
the College of Education. Students who formerly 
would have registered in the College of Education are 
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now considered as a part of the enrolment in Arts, 
Literature, and Science. 

SUMMER QUARTER ENROLMENTS IN THE VARIOUS 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

Figure io presents a series of charts which com- 
pare the trends of Summer Quarter enrolments in the 
two graduate schools with that of the total graduate- 
school enrolments and the trends in each of the sev- 
eral professional schools with that of the total pro- 
fessional-school enrolments. 12 

These data show clearly that during the Summer 
quarters the Graduate School of Arts and Literature 
enrolled the bulk of the graduate students. The trend 
of enrolments in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Literature closely paralleled that of the total graduate 
enrolments in the Summer quarters. In this School 
enrolments increased steadily and rather consistently 
up to 1928-29, but after that time there was a de- 
cline. In the Ogden Graduate School of Science en- 
rolments during the Summer quarters were practical- 
ly constant from 1908-9 to 1918-19. For the next 
four years there was a rapid increase in enrolments, 
the total number of students more than doubling in 
this period. After 1922-23 enrolments in the Ogden 
Graduate School of Science were practically constant 
with a very slight general tendency toward a decline. 

12 Table 53 in the Appendix presents in tabular form the Summer Quar- 
ter enrolments in the two graduate schools and in the several professional 
schools separately. 
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As is indicated in Figure io the enrolments in all 
the professional schools, except the College of Educa- 
tion, were relatively small during the Summer quar- 
ters. The figure shows in striking fashion the very 
important relationship between the total professional- 
school enrolments and the enrolments in the College 
of Education during the Summer quarters. The re- 
cent declines in Summer Quarter enrolments in the 
professional schools were almost wholly the result of 
the decline in the College of Education. When the 
College of Education enrolments are excluded, pro- 
fessional-school enrolments in the Summer quarters 
show only a very slight decline from the peak reached 
in 19117-28. The decline in the College of Education 
enrolments has reflected the deliberate policy of the 
University to discontinue this unit. It appears prob- 
able, therefore, that the trend of total Summer Quar- 
ter professional-school enrolments may change mark- 
edly from 1931 on owing to the removal of the influ- 
ence of the College of Education. 

AUTUMN AND SUMMER QUARTER ENROLMENTS, 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX 

Figure 11 gives a graphic presentation of data 
showing the total enrolments of the University and 
the Summer and Autumn Quarter enrolments, classi- 
fied by sex, for selected years from 1903-4 to 1930- 

3 1 ” 

*3 Table 54 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 
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Figure u shows that the war-time conditions af- 
fected the enrolment of men students somewhat but 
that, aside from this irregularity, the trends in enrol- 
ments of the two sexes were rather closely parallel. In 
recent years the decline in enrolments was somewhat 

■Enroloent 



men _ pronounce d among women students than among 

years after parad ° x in the data for the 

more women than ’ ° W1 . ng the fact that there were 

ent students but th ^ m the tDtal number °f differ- 
S bUt there wef e more men than women in 
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both, the Summer and Autumn Quarter enrolments. 
This is explained by the fact that a larger number of 
women than of men enrol for only one quarter. 

AUTUMN QUARTER ENROLMENTS, CLASSIFIED BY 
SEX AND BY LEVEL 

Figure ia presents a graphic analysis of the Autumn 
Quarter enrolments of men and women students 
classified as junior-college, senior-college, graduate- 
school, professional-school, University College, and 
unclassified students . 14 The curves for enrolments of 
men and women in each type of classification are com- 
pared separately. 

It will be noted from these data that the men pre- 
dominated in the Autumn Quarter enrolments in all 
the classifications except University College and un- 
classified students. The latter group was negligible 
in size. 

It is interesting to note the rapidity of the growth 
of enrolments of men in the graduate schools as com- 
pared with those of women. The graduate enrol- 
ments of men is the only curve in the chart that does 
not show a tendency to decline at some time during 
the last four or five years represented in the figure. 

University College was the only classification in 
which there were consistently more women than men 
enrolled. For most of the years shown there were 
three or four times as many women as rhen enrolled 

m Table 55 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 
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in University College. The presence of a large num- 
ber of city school teachers in University College 
doubtless explains this fact. The rapid increase of 
enrolments of women students up to 1929-30 in Uni- 
versity College and the correspondingly rapid decline 
after that date are striking features of the charts. 

Men were greatly in the majority in the Autumn 
Quarter enrolments in the professional schools during 
the period covered by these data. A very striking 
trend was the growth of the enrolments of men during 
the post-war period. The decrease in numbers of 
women enrolled in professional schools in recent years 
is accounted for by the falling off of enrolments in the 
School of Education. Recent decreases in the number 
of men enrolled in the professional schools are prin- 
cipally accounted for by decreases in the enrolments 
in the School of Business. 

SUMMER QUARTER ENROLMENTS, CLASSIFIED BY 
SEX AND BY LEVEL 

Figure 13 presents graphically the same data for 
the Summer quarters as were shown for the Autumn 
quarters in Figure 12. 15 Prior to the Summer Quarter 
of 1931 University College did not maintain a session 
during the Summer Quarter. 

It will be observed from these data that junior-col- 
lege and senior-college enrolments were always rela- 

^ Table j6in the Appendix presents in tabular form the Summer Quar- 
ter enrolments of men and women. 
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tively small in the Summer quarters. In recent sum- 
mers there were more women students than men stu- 
dents in both the junior and. senior colleges. 

Enrolaent 
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for this one irregularity, the curves for enrolments of 
men and women in the graduate schools tend to par- 
allel each other. 

The curves for enrolments of men and women stu- 
dents in the professional schools during the Summer 
quarters are strikingly different. Prior to 1921-22 the 
enrolments of women in the professional schools were 
increasing very rapidly during the Summer quarters; 
after that date the decline was equally rapid. Enrol- 
ments of men also increased sharply for three years 
following the war, the increase being at a somewhat 
more rapid rate than that for women, although the 
total enrolments of women in the professional schools 
exceeded those of men. After 1921-22 the enrolments 
of men in the professional schools struck a plateau, 
with a tendency to decrease slightly during the three 
years from 1928-29 to 1930-31. Enrolments of 
women in the professional schools exceeded those for 
men from 1908-9 to 1924-25. From 1925-26 on, the 
enrolments of men were greater than those of women. 
Figure 13 shows that the marked decline in total pro- 
fessional-school enrolments during recent years in the 
Summer quarters, as indicated in Figures 6 and 7, was 
due almost wholly to a falling off of women students. 
The discontinuance of the College of Education was 
partly responsible for this decrease, since a large pro- 
portion of the students in this unit were women. 

There was a rather consistent tendency for the en- 
rolments of unclassified women to exceed those of un- 
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classified men. In recent years the enrolments of un- 
classified men and women both tended to decrease. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN ENROLMENT TRENDS 
OF THE TWO SEXES 

The data from which Figures 12 and 13 were de- 
veloped 16 offer possibilities of an interesting study of 
trends in enrolments for the two sexes. A statistical 
calculation of the coefficient of correlation for the 
yearly changes of enrolments of the two sexes during 
t e Autumn quarters in all types of classifications 
combined (omitting unclassified students) yields a 
gure of +.32 + .08. This low correlation indicates a 
ac of consistency between the two sexes in the rate 
at w ich enrolments in the various schools change- 
or t e Summer quarters, however, the correlation 
is considerably higher, the figure being +.63 ± .06. In 

° 11 ^ ^ or ^ s ’ tbe changes in number of students en- 
o e in the various classifications from one year to 

in arC muc ^ more nearly alike for the two sexes 

hiu- U ™ m ^ r garters than in the Autumn quarters; 

partilulariy high ^^b 6 correIation is n0 } 

batiprl y g • I he comparison made above is 
com,/" * 6 numerical change in enrolments; the 
ofchanpTf may , als0 ba sed upon the percentage 
lations benv° m t 6 P . revi ° us year’s enrolment. Corre- 
in the varied™ , enr ?i rnent changes of men and women 
„ e vano «s classifications on this basis for the Au- 

Sec Tables 55 and j6 in the Appendix. 
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tumn quarters yield a coefficient of +.57 + .06. For 
the Summer quarters the correlation between per- 
centage of change in the enrolments of men and 
women is +.42 + .08. 

The study of these correlations indicates clearly 
that, whatever the factors are which bring about 
changes in enrolments, they are different for the two 
sexes. If the factors were the same, it would be ex- 
pected that a much higher correlation would be pres- 
ent than the data indicate. 

PREDICTION OF FUTURE ENROLMENT TRENDS 

One of the common uses of a study of trends is for 
the purpose of predicting the future. The charts that 
have been presented in this study of enrolment trends 
at the University of Chicago do not afford a satisfac- 
tory basis for prediction. The curves themselves are, 
for the most part, so irregular that it would not be 
possible to project them accurately into the future as 
the basis of a prediction. In one or two cases where 
the forms of the curves, particularly in recent years, 
lend themselves to such a projection, the conclusion 
reached by such treatment is absurd. For example, 
the enrolments in the professional schools during the 
Summer Quarter, on the basis of the projection of the 
present curve, would reach zero at about 1945. 

The analysis which has been made by sex and by 
classification and the somewhat finer analysis by the 
separate professional and graduate schools indicate 
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that the trend for total enrolments is a composite of 
so many separate movements that the difficulty of pre- 
diction is greatly increased. Furthermore, there are 
numerous factors, both within and without the insti- 
tutioii, which affect the enrolments in any one of the 
msions of the University and which cannot be pre- 
icte rom a study of previous trends. As examples 
° actors within the institution may be cited: (i) 
C ^ n ^ es m ac hnission requirements, (a) changes in re- 
quirements for degrees, (3) changes in tuition fees, 
t4l the discontinuance or establishment of entire 
/ Uts e University, (5) changes in emphasis on 
r ^ 1 lcIt y p ro gram, and (6) increasing eminence of 
taculty members in certain fields. As examples of out- 

tionJf^ W lc h affect enrolments may be men- 
li^bm^^f- gCn f al econom ’ c conditions; (2) estab- 
the terri ^ ec ^ ne °f other institutions in 

which th Ti demand and supply in vocations for 

S-scLo„l 7 rslty pre I ,ares ; (4) number of 
to show the ^' ra - uates ' Xo study has ever been made 

of , factors suA - thos = men - 
study would demand a § 7 u , con J omd y* Such a 

increases IX TEES and Enrolment changes 

been associated with ch" 06 ^ lncrease in fees has 

a Wth chan ges m enrolments in certain 
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of the classifications. Table i presents data showing 
the average change in enrolments in those years in 

TABLE i 

Average Changes in Number of Students Enrolled during the Au- 
tumn Quarters from 1918-19 to 1930-31 for Years in Which 
There Were No Changes in Fees and for Years in Which Fees 
Were Increased 


Enrolments Of 

Average Change 
in Enrolments for 
Years in Which 
There Were No 
Changes in Fees 

Average Changes 
■ in Enrolments for 
Years in Which 
There Were 
Increases in Fees 

All graduate students 

+128.4 

+ 21 .0 

Students in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Literature 

+ 69.5 

• + 6.0 

Students in the Ogden Graduate School of 
Science 

+ 58.9 

+ 1 5-° 

Men in the graduate schools 

+ 84.8 

+ 3 2 -8 

Women in the graduate schools 

+ 43 - 6 

- 11. 8 

All junior-college students 

+ 91 

+ 35-3 

Men in the junior college 

“ 5-3 

+ 17-5 

Women in the junior college 

+ 14-4 

+ 17-8 

All senior-college students 

1 + 5 J- 1 

+ 73-5 

Men in the senior college 

+ 45 - 1 

+ 3 2 -° 

Women in the senior college 

+ 10. 0 

+ 41 -5 

Junior- and senior-college students com- 
bined 

+ 64.2 

+ 108.8 

All unclassified students 

+ 5-9 

- it.-s 

Men, unclassified 

+ 4-0 

- 8.7 

Women, unclassified 

+ i-9 

- 7-8 

Students in the Divinity School 

+ 16.4 

+ 3-3 

Students in the Law School 

+ 15.8 

- 0.7 

Students in the School of Business 

- 8.6 

— 22.0 

Students in College of Education 

- 9-4 

- 23.0 


which there were increases in fees. This study covers 
only the period beginning with 1918-19.'- 
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The table shows that on the average the years in 
which there were increases in fees tended to be those 
in which the enrolments, both in the graduate schools 
and the professional schools, showed either smaller 
increases or larger decreases than the average for 
those years in which the fees remained unchanged. 
The unclassified students, who formed a numerically 
small group, showed the same general tendency. Ex- 
actly the opposite condition obtained in the cases of 
the junior- and senior-college enrolments, the average 
increase in enrolment quite generally being larger in 
the years in which fees were increased than in the 
years when no change was made in the fees. The de- 
tai ed data for the graduate enrolments indicate also a 
relationship between the amount of the increase in 
ees and the size of the change in enrolments — the 
arger t e increase in fees, the smaller the average in- 
crease m enrolments of graduate students. The gen- 
eral conclusion th at may be drawn from this study is 
• .i increase s in fees tend to accompany reductions 
qrVir.nl Increa se in enrolments in the graduate 

in thp S the Professional schools; the relationship 
positc. Senior C0lie § es w- exactly the op- 

in fees trmsf 1°^ CffeCt up ° n enrolr nents of changes 
because nf t-V. C lnt< “[P rete d w >th considerable caution 
study. The h ^ Sma11 ” umber of years covered by the 

difficulty hv' Cmpt . has been ma de to overcome this 
difficult} by increasing the number of categories un- 
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der which the data have been analyzed. Ipis impor- 
tant to note the consistency with which the trends ap- 
pear in graduate enrolments, for example, whether 
analyzed by sex or by registration in the two graduate 
schools. 

Another reason for caution in drawing conclusions 
from this study is the variety of factors other than 
changes in fees that can affect enrolments. It is prob- 
able that a change in fees when coupled with some 
other circumstances, for example, an economic de- 
pression, may have a pronounced influence upon the 
enrolment trend. On the other hand, a change in fees 
accompanied by a limitation of enrolment would 
clearly not have an important effect upon enrolment 
trends. 



CHAPTER III 


GROWTH IN STUDENT-MAJORS 
OF REGISTRATION 


This chapter traces the growth in number of stu- 
dent-majors over a period of twenty years. The unit, 
student-major, means one student enrolled in a course 
for which i major of credit 1 is received. Thus a class 
of twenty students enrolled in a major course would 
produce twenty student-majors. This unit furnishes 
a more exact measure of the carrying load of the Uni- 
versity than is provided by the enrolment data pre- 
sented m the preceding section, as some of the stu- 
dents counted as units of enrolment do not take the 
tull normal load of course work. Furthermore, sta- 
stics o student enrolments are not applicable to de- 
P r ments, ut only to the larger organization units, 


the University 1 of^Chir ^ 313 wcre collected, the unit of academic credit 
throughout aq uarter 'ni-r thc “ ma j° r >” ^ich consisted ofacour 

The typical full-timcAud U e nVtook 0 r all7 ° ne ' th ' rd ° f * student ’ S ^ 
majors durinc the j to . 3 majors per quarter, or a total of 

to three and one.thX aCad \ m,c >’ ear ' The major was thus equivale 
were given which Carrie!? ^, 0Urs ? r fi ve quarter hours. A few cours 
“minor”), a few others ra°° it ‘ ma l or °*" crc dit (usually known as 
major), and some carrier! 2 majors of credit (known as a doubl 
all courses given by the TT^ ' ^ ^ rec ^ lt: Va ^ u es; but the great majority 
action of the Uni£5~ carried 1 major of credit. A rece 


18 
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such as schools and colleges. Because of the wide- 
spread practice of allowing students registered in one 
school or college to carry courses in other divisions of 
the University, enrolment statistics are not a trust- 
worthy indication of the student load carried in the 
various units. An analysis in terms of student-majors 
permits a much more exact accounting of the total 
load in the various departments, schools, and colleges 
than is afforded by any other type of registration sta- 
tistics . 2 

SOURCES OF DATA 

For many years there has been kept in the Univer- 
sity a record known as the Deans’ Reports. In this 
record, which is made up and filed in the office of the 
Registrar, are listed each quarter all the courses 
taught in the University, classified according to de- 
partments and instructors, with the catalogue name 
and number of the course and the number of students 
registered in each course and class section. The data 
for this study of student-majors have been drawn 
from the Deans’ Reports. 

This study includes only courses taught on the 
Quadrangles. No data are included for correspond- 
ence-study courses or for classes in University College, 
the down-town teaching center. The data include the 
entire four quarters of the academic year. Informa- 

3 In the tabulations of this chapter the student-majors were counted in 
accordance with the school or division in which the courses were offered, 
not in accordance with the units in which the students were registered. 
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tion is presented concerning three recent years, 192&- 
27, 1927-28, and 1928—2 9; and in order to show trends, 
data are also presented for two other years, 1918— 19 
and 1908—9, at intervals of ten and twenty years, re- 
spectively, prior to the latest year used in the study. 
The analysis is made separately for the various de- 
partments of the Colleges and Graduate Schools of 
Arts, Literature, and Science and for the several pro- 
fessional schools of the University. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION UNITS 

An important source of difficulty encountered in 
making the study of growth arose from the changes 
t at ave taken place through the years in the or- 
ganization of the departments and schools of the Uni- 
versity. If the data are to be comparable through the 
years, it is of course necessary that each department 
°^ C V°° be consistently identified through the study; 
° e o greatest use, the information should be 
c , nte accor ding to the most recent organization 

bprjn^ ar ^ men ^* com pding these data it therefore 
became necessary to make several adjustments be- 

-were sub™” departments their identity; some 
ments- otbp rgC<i or com bmed with similar depart- 
partmentc ^ .*° rmec * * nto two or more new de- 
courses which” 1 * Stl 1 others carried along related 
ments. Although™™ 5 ' ^ vdoped into ne " d 'j? art ' 
r=-ed. the department ^ 



TABLE 2 


List of Departments Assumed To Be Identical 

nts as Organized at Time of v. . _ - * * 

ing Data for this Study formerly Listed As 

Oriental Languages (Arts, f ^^“ tament ^ Divinit y) 

( Arabic 


— 

Literature, and Science) . 


New Testament (Arts, Liter- 
ature, and Science) 

Comparative Religion (Arts, 
Literature, and Science) . . 

Comparative Philology 

Economics 

Romance 

Sociology and Anthropology. I 


Home Economics and House- 
hold Administration (Arts, 
Literature, and Science) . . 


[ New Testament (Divinity) 
Biblical Greek 
Biblical Theology 
Biblical Literature 
( Biblical Literature in English 

Comparative Religion (Divinity) 
Sanskrit 

Political Economy 
Alliance Frangaise 
Sociology 

Ecclesiastical Sociology 
Practical Sociology 
Clothing and Design* 

Household Administration* 

Home Economics* 

Food Chemistry* 

Food and Nutrition* 

Institution Economics* 

Domestic Science* 

Neurology 

Geology 

Paleontology 

German 

General Literature 
History of Art 
Pre-engineering 

Pathology and Bacteriologyf 

Chemistry of Medicinal Drugs 


Anatomy 

Geology and Paleontology. . | 

Germanic 

Comparative Literature. . . . 

Art 

Mathematics 

Hygiene and Bacteriology 1 

Pathology J 

Chemistry 

, * Not including methods courses and courses given by instructors in the School of Edu- 
cation primarily for teachers in home economics. Such courses were counted in the School 
of Education. After 1923-24 all courses given in home economics in the School of Educa- 
tion were counted in that School. 

f All courses given in bacteriology were counted in the Department of Hygiene and 
Bacteriology. 
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given did not disappear, at least that is the assump- 
tion; therefore all departments, whatever their his- 
tory, have been consistently identified as they existed 
at the time the data were collected. Table 2 indicates 
the adjustments that were made. The departments 
listed in the second column represent those depart- 
ments in the Colleges and Graduate Schools of Arts, 
Literature, and Science that theoretically lost their 
identity. The departments in the first column repre- 
sent the classifications actually used in this study for 
the departments as they existed at the time of gather- 
ing the data for this study. For example, the courses 
in Biblical Greek, Biblical Theology, Biblical Litera- 
ture and Biblical Literature in English are indicated 
in the table as courses given in New Testament, be- 
cause t ere is sufficient evidence to indicate that the 
Departments of Biblical Greek, Biblical Theology, 
^r C " 5 eventually became one department, namely. 


GROWTH IN STUDENT-MAJORS, BY DEPARTMENTS 
AND SCHOOLS 

of cti ^ ^ P re f ents information showing the number 
Cow in each of departments of the 

and 1“ ? rad “ ate Sch °° k of ^ts. Literature, 

Table ° r t ^ e ^' ears included in this study- 

professionaTT 3 ; ,m! ' ar ln f°rmation for the various 
profess, onal schools, and also shows the totals for the 
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professional schools, for the Colleges and Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science, and for the 

TABLE 3 


Number or Student-Majors Carried, by Departments, in the Col- 
leges and Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
for Selected Tears from 1908-9 to 1928-29 


DEPARTMENT 


Number 

or Student-Majors 

I93S-9 

191S-19 

1926-57 

1927-28 

1928-29 

English 

2,68o 

3 >843 

5,642 

5,774 

5,378 

History 

1 » 95- 

2,705 

3,89 6 

3,961 

3,836 

Economics 

968 

2,056 

2,748 

2,368 

2,393 

Romance 

1,156 

2,492 

2,007 

2,337 

2,213 

Chemistry 

1,456 

2,806 

1,909 

1,965 

2,172 

Sociolog) - and Anthropology . 

864 

898 

1,922 

2,024 

2,104 

Physical Culture 

1,781 

2,537 

2,046 

1,888 

1,754 

Mathematics 

1,018 

1 ,381 

i,7” 

1,672 

1,7=4 

Political Science 

426 

684 

i,552 

1,544 

1,548 

Physics 

700 

879 

i,oS7 

1,329 

1,266 

Philosophy 

445 

7i5 

1,418 

1,265 

1,234 

Psychology 

559 

600 j 

1,279 

1,262 

1,220 

Home Economics 


832 

1,045 

1,081 

1,15° 

Geography 

466 

778 

1,229 

1,036 

1,032 

Germanic 

1 ,37 2 

326 

788 

1,139 

I ,OIO 

Art 

1C3 


921 

960 

991 

Botany 

478 

539 

981 

1,099 

970 

Zoology 

300 

651 

95 6 

995 

953 

Geology and Paleontology. . . 

752 

637 

911 

924 

839 

New Testament 

452 

381 

773 

824 

732 

Oriental Languages 

558 

200 

412 

460 

646 

Astronomy 

301 

333 

334 

259 

599 




444 

343 

588 

Latin 

74 3 

3 1 7 

535 

572 

521 
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TABLE 3 — Continued 


Department 

Nujuier or Student-Majors 

1908-9 

1918-19 

1926-37 

1917-28 

X 928-29 

Military Science . . . 
Comparative Literature 

Greek 

Comparative Religion 
Comparative Philology 

Public Speaking. . 

251 

398 

81 

51 

641 

(i,79 8 ) 

629 

422 

285 

157 

2 39 

63 

474 

143 

64 
34 

174 

(2,947) 

795 

604 

453 

667 

300 

332 

239 

335 

185 

37 

332 

347 

3'3 

205 

5° 

323 

3°9 

263 

173 

29 

Total medical courses 
Anatomy. . . , 

Physiology 

Physiological Chemistry 
and Pharmacology 
Hygiene and Bacteriology. 
Pathology. . 

Medicine 

(3,285) 

1,053 

686 

569 

520 

343 

(3,503) 

1,071 

7<X> 

621 

546 

3°7 

102 

41 

n 5 

(3,869) 

99 s 

191 

626 

594 

414 

161 

160 

119 

Zoology (medical) . 

Total Arts, Literature, 
and Science. . . 

66 

128 

ii 4 

23,103 

30,489 

40,959 

41,83! 

41,839 


i I er “ ty j S a w b°le, including only courses taught 

on the Quadrangles. 

m^rnl de ^ a j tmentS °^ er ' n S courses primarily f° r 

Anat-n S nu en * S ’ name ly, Zoology (one course), 

Pharmacol Phy !?? lo By» Physiological Chemistry and 

Medici °^j’ c yS lene a nd Bacteriology, Pathology, 

LRerature and 4 S ?^ ery ’ appear in the table for Arts, 

professional^ L and also in the table for the 

P essional schools, but all duplications are clearly 
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indicated and are not carried along in the net 
totals. 


TABLE 4 

Total Number or Student-Majors Carried in Each of the Profes- 
sional Schools and in the University as a Whole, for 
Selected Years from 1908-9 to 1928-29 


University Division 

Number or Student-Majors 


m 

IBS 

1927-28 

1938-29 

Professional schools: 
Education* * * § 

2,902 

2,176 

7*5 

(1.798) 

3,3*7 

1,122 

S&5 

(2,947) 

6,029 

4,353 

1,661 

(3,285) 

2,924 

1,585 

755 

5,576 

4,669 

2,140 

(3,503) 

3,oi7 

1,702 

93 1 

4,933 

4,9*9 

2,184 

(3,869) 

2,62a 

i,5*5 

853 

1 5° 

Law 

Divinity 

Medical schools: 
Medical coursesf. . . . 
Rush Medical 

Businesst 



Social Service Adminis- 
tration § 






Total 






(7,59*) 

(7. 97*) 

(20,592) 

(21,538) 

(20,945) 

Total Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Sci- 

2 3> 10 3 

30.489 

40,959 

41,831 

41,839 

Total for the Uni- 
versity. 

28,896 , 

35,5*3 

58,266 

59,866 

58,9*5 



* Including the Department of Education, 

t Including only the medical courses given in the Ogden Graduate School of Science. 

J Formerly called the School of Commerce and Administration. 

§ Formerly called the Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 

|[ Not including the Department of Education. Including the medical courses, the 
Departments of Comparative Religion, Oriental Languages and Literature, New Testa- 
ment and Early Christian. Literature, and Public Speaking (1908-9 and 1918-19). 
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The Department of Education is the central unit 
in the School of Education, providing professional 
courses for teachers, supervisors, college instructors, 
and research students. It was also a department in 
the Colleges and Graduate Schools of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science. In this study the Department of 
Education is included in the School of Education, to- 
gether with the six departments (Special Methods) in 
the College of Education that supplemented the work 
of corresponding academic departments in the Col- 
leges of Arts, Literature, and Science, and the re- 
maining departments in the College of Education that 

did not correspond to other departments in the Uni- 
versity . 3 


ra uate chools of Arts, Literature, and Science, but 
.1 S U com pleting his graduate work in any of 
•fif 6 . e P a [ tm ents may receive his higher degree 
SchnnW A the Blv[n[ }y School or in the Graduate 
d ° ^ ^ Llteratur e. The budgets for these 

Uteri T ntS a fo mtegral P arts ° f budget for Arts, 
ablv and ence - Although opinions will prob- 
ably differ as to the number of courses given in these 

been made a parr of Cte ^ ) ^ instruction in education has 

partment of Education tIle Sciences, under the Vc- 

as a professional school ' of " Education has been discontinued 
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departments that are distinctly non-professional, in 
this study all the work given in these departments 
is included in the Schools and Colleges of Arts, Lit- 
erature, and Science. 

Figure 14 gives a graphic representation of the 
trend of student-majors over the period from 1908-9 
to 1928-29, separate curves being drawn for the total 
of all student-majors on the Quadrangles, the total 
in Arts, Literature, and Science, and the total in the 
professional schools. 

The curves shown in Figure 14 indicate that there 
were three phases of growth in student-majors in the 
period from 1908-9 to 1928-29. During the decade 
from 1908-9 to 1918-19 the growth in total student- 
majors was relatively slow. The professional schools 
had practically the same number of student-majors 
in 1918-19 as in 1908-9, but the Colleges and Gradu- 
ate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science had a con- 
siderable increase during this period. Following the 
close of the World War there was a rapid increase in 
the number of student-majors in both the professional 
schools and the departments of Arts, Literature, and 
Science. In the last year of the period studied (1928- 
29), the increase terminated abruptly and a slight de- 
cline was registered in the total number of student- 
majors. The decline occurred chiefly in the Colleges 
and Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence, the professional schools remaining at approxi- 
mately the same level as in 1927-28, 
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It will be noted that these data have been brought 
down only to 1 918-ig; the enrolment data presented 
in a preceding section included two later yearsj 1929" 

Student- 
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3 ° and 1930-31. If the data relating to student- 
majors had been assembled for the years 1929-30 and 
i 93°“3 i j there would have appeared undoubtedly 
a downward trend in all of the curves shown in Fig- 
ure 14. 

During the twenty-year period covered by the 
study, the total number of student-majors on the 
Quadrangles slightly more than doubled. This fact 
means that, in terms of actual student carrying-load 
on the Quadrangles, the task of the University in 
1928-29 was twice what it was in 1908-9. The rela- 
tive increase in student-majors in Arts, Literature, 
and Science was considerably less than in the profes- 
sional schools. 

It is possible to compare the total number of stu- 
dent-majors carried in the University to the total en- 
rolments for the years for which data are available. 
These data are given in Table 5. 

This table shows that in three of the five selected 
years for which data are shown, approximately five 
and one-half student-majors of credit were issued for 
every student counted as an enrolment. It will be re- 
called that the total student-major load of one student 
enrolled for the academic year of nine months was 
normally nine student-majors. It is obvious from 
these data that the enrolment, as it was counted, ac- 
tually represented something less than one student in 
full-time residence for two-thirds of an academic year 
of nine months. The reason for the discrepancy be- 
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tween the ratio shown and the ideal ratio of nine to 
one is largely accounted for by the enrolments of 
Summer Quarter students. In the enrolment figures 
each student enrolled at any time during the year was 
counted as an enrolment. A large number were en- 
rolled for only one term of the Summer Quarter, dur- 
ing which they could have obtained i| majors. Stu- 


TABLE 5 

Ratio or Total Student-Majors to Total Enrolments, for 
Selected Years from 1908-9 to 1928-09 


Year 

Total 

Student-Majors 

Total Enrol- 
ments on the 
Quadrangles* 

RatioofStudtnt- 
Majors to 
Enrolment* 

1908-9 


5,174 

5-585 

4-877 

C.2Q4 

1918-19 

35.513 

1926-27. . . 

7,2B2 

11,007 

10,873 

10,679 

1927-28 


J ‘ sj 

5 - 5 ° 6 

1928-211 

58,915 


50 * 


leps enrolment*]^' °' diITcrcnt enrolled in the Univer.ity minu. Univenily Cn\- 


dents enrolled for the full Summer Quarter normally 
obtained 3 majors of credit. 

It would be possible to make a similar comparison 
0 r ^ 1 ? 1 S between enrolments and student-majors f° r 
the Colleges and Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, 
. clcnce a nd the professional schools separately- 
us las not been done, however, because students 
tavc courses somewhat indiscriminately in the pro- 
essiona schools or in the Colleges of Arts, Literature, 
♦ nc v cicnce. Students in many of the professional 
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schools take a large part of their course work in Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and students registered in 
Arts, Literature, and Science may take a considerable 
amount of course work as electives in the professional 
schools. 

Table 6 presents information regarding the per- 
centage of increase over the twenty-year period in the 
several departments of the Colleges and Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science and in the 
various professional schools that were in existence 
over the entire period. Somewhat similarly, Figure 15 

TABLE 6 

Percentage of Increase or Decrease in Number of 
Student-Majors from 1908-9 to 1928-29 in Certain 
Departments and Professional Schools 


Increase* 

Art 547-7 

Home Economics 27 9.5 

Hygiene and Bacteriology 278.3 

Political Science 263. 4 

Zoology 217.7 

Philosophy 177 .3 

Economics 147-2 

Sociology and Anthropology 143 • 5 

Geography 1 21 . 5 

Physiological Chemistry J19. 7 

Psychology 118.3 

Medical courses 1 1 5 • 2 

Comparative Religion 1 13 . 6 

Botany 102.9 

English 100.7 

Astronomy 99-° 


* Decrease indicated by a minus sign. 
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TABLE 6 — Continued 


History 

Romance 

Physiology 

Physics 

Zoology (medical) 

Pathology 

Mathematics 

New Testament 

Anatomy 

Chemistry 

Comparative Literature 

Oriental Languages. ....... 

Geology and Paleontology. ' ' ’ 
Physical Culture and Athletics 

Germanic 

Latin 

Greek 

Comparative Philology. ' 


Pereatsri of 
Iscreait* 

9 6 -5 
91.4 
B8.9 
80.9 
So .3 

73 - 2 

69.4' 

62.0 

58.7 

49.2 

23.1 


- 1 .5 

- 26.4 

- 29.9 

- 33-9 
~ 43 -* 


Arts, Literature, and Science 

Divinity School 

Law School 

School of Education 

Professional schools 

Entire University. ... 


78.0 

205.5 

126.1 

70.0 


185.2 


*° 3-9 


fr:r Ph - iC re P r « cn «t'°n of the number of stu- 

f«i D naSoTkT„ rt ,t n 8° r th rf . departmen£s and pr °' 

men- and in 1928-20, the depart- 

schools shown in the figure being all those 



English 

History 

Economics 

Romance Languages 

Chemistry 

Sociology tnd Anthropology 

Physical Culture and Athletics 

Mathematics 

Political Science 

Physics 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Home Economics 

Zoology 

Geography 

Germanic 

Anatomy 

Art 

Botany 

Geology and Paleontology 
Physiology 
Hew Testament 
Oriental Languages 
Physiological Chemistry 
Astronomy 

Hygiene and. Bacteriology 

Latin 

Pathology 

Military Science and Tactics | 
Comparative Literature | 

Gretlc ■ 



*ush Medical 


ocial Service Administration 


i i 


§ § 


Fig. 15. — Student-majors carried in certain departments of the Col- 
ges of Arts, Literature, and Science, and in the professional schools dur- 
ig 1908-9 and 1928-29. 
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with more than two hundred student-majors in 1928- 
2 9 - 

All but five of the departments of Arts, Literature, 
and Science and all of the professional schools had 
an increase in the number of student-majors dur- 
ing the twenty-year period. The departments that 
showed important decreases all enrolled a relatively 
small number of students. Two departments, Eng- 
lish and History, had a larger number of student- 
majors than any other department both in 1908-9 and 
1928-29. The gain in the professional schools came 
about not only through increases in the schools that 
had continuous existence over the period but also 
through the establishment of new schools. 

The increases may be compared, not only by de- 
partments, but also in accordance with the divisional 
organization as it now exists in the University. 1 ° 
making such a study it is necessary to classify some- 
w at arbitrarily the departments which are now as- 
signe to more than one division. For the purpose of 
! s s ^ u dy, the Department of Geography was con- 
sidered as belonging to the Division of the Physical 
ciences, and the Departments of History 4 and Edu- 
cation® were included in the Division of the Social 
ciences. eneral survey courses were omitted in 

Sciences mT the”™*- Geo S r “Phy Is in both the Division of the Social 
History is in both the S D? - ^ f Ph , ysical Sciences; the Department of 
the Social Sciences. ' ° n ° f the Hu manities and the Division of 

5 Including courses formerly given in the School of Education. 
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making the study by divisions, since these courses as 
they were given in 1928-29 are not regularly assign- 
able to any of the divisions. 

Table 7 presents data showing the number of stu- 
dent-majors for each of the divisions for the years 


TABLE 7 

Increase in Total Number of Student-Majors in Each of 
the Four Divisions from 1908-9 to 1928-29 


Division 

Number of Student-Majors 

Percentage of 
Increase 

1908-9 

1928-29* 

Social Sciencesf 

7 > 112 

14,814 

108.3 

Biological Sciences 

5> 21 9 

9,916 

90.0 

Physical Sciences 

4.%3 

7.955 

69.5 

Humanities 

8,981 

13.499 

5°-3 


* Not including general survey courses, 
f Including courses in education. 


1908-9 and 1928-29. The table also shows the per- 
centage of increase over the twenty-year period for 
each division. 

This table shows that the departments now classi- 
fied in the Division of the Social Sciences had both the 
largest numerical gain and the largest percentage gain 
over the twenty-year period. All of the departments 
that showed rather substantial losses over the period, 
as was shown in Table 6, were in the Division of the 
Humanities. The Division of the Humanities showed 
the smallest percentage gain of any of the four divi- 
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sions, although its numerical gain was only a little 
smaller than that of the Biological Sciences. During 
the twenty-year period, the Divisions of the Human- 
ities and of the Social Sciences changed places with 
respect to leadership in the total number of student- 
majors. Formerly the Division of the Humanities 
held first place, but at the end of the period studied 
the Division of the Social Sciences %vas larger than 
any of the other divisions of the University. 



CHAPTER IV 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF DEGREES 
GRANTED 

This study covers a period of thirteen years, be- 
ginning with the year of the close of the war-time 
period, 1918-19, and closing with the year 1930-31. 
The data relating to the trends of the number of de- 
grees granted have been taken from the annual Presi- 
dent’s Reports of the University of Chicago. A num- 
ber of errors found in these Reports have all been 
checked and corrected in the present study. 

Numerous changes have taken place since 1918-19 
in the organization of curriculums and in the classi- 
fication of departments and courses of the University. 
Inasmuch as it is desirable to interpret the data re- 
lating to the number of degrees granted as nearly as 
possible in accordance with the present departmental 
and divisional organization of the institution, certain 
necessary adjustments in the original data have been 
made for this study. The emphasis is placed in this 
study upon trends and comparisons, and no attempt 
is made to give a historical treatise relating to the 
changes and developments in curriculums, 1 depart- 

1 Material relating to the history of curriculum changes in the Uni- 
versity is presented in Vol. IV of The University of Chicago Survey* 
Instructional Problems in the University. 
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mcnts, and divisions. In general, the text docs not 
refer specifically to the adjustments that were made 
in the original data. Wherever this information is 
necessary for the proper interpretation of the data, a 
textual note is included. 

The introduction of new degrees since 1918-19 ^ as 
been taken into account. However, no account has 
been taken of the modification of requirements for the 
various degrees. In other words, a given degree is 
considered as meaning the same thing throughout the 
entire period covered by the study. 

The material relating to the trends in the numbs* 
of degrees granted is presented first in terms of the 
total of all degrees. In succeeding sections the data 
are classified by schools and colleges, by divisions, 
and by departments, respectively. 

trends in total of all degrees 

Table 8 presents data showing the number of de- 
grees of each type conferred during each of the years 
covered by the study. The table also show's the total 
or t e entire history of the University since its found- 
mg in 1892. For comparative purposes, a line of totals 
s owing the number of degrees of each type con - 
erred during the last ten years of the period studied 
Figur U i6 * data are shown in graphic form 

The comparative totals in Table 8 show that during 
ast ten years of the period studied (from 



1 , 1*00 


1.300 - 
1,200 
1,100 ■ 
1,000 
900 
500 



Fig. i 6. — Total number of degrees of each type conferred each year 
from 1918-19 to 1930-31. 


1930-31 
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to 1930-31) more degrees were issued by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago than during the entire twenty-eight 

TABLE 8 

Total Number of Degrees of Each Type Conferred Each Iear 
FROM 1918-Ig TO I930-3J, AND TOTAL FOR ENTIRE 
History of the University 


1918-19 812 

1 91 9~20 I jO 20 

1 92°-21 1,112 

1 921- 33 1,365 

1922- 23 1,429 

1 9 1 3-24 1,456 1 

1924-25 i,S35 

1 926- 27 1,697 

1927- 28 i j7i - 

1928- 29 1,865 

1 929- 3° 1,842 

1 93°-3i ,,864 


11,088 


Total from 1921-22 
to 1930-31, in. 
clusive 16,412 

Total from 1892-93 
to 1930-31, i n . 
elusive ,, 


WMVC 1 31,34 3*1 18,936 6,289 

a„sr«. The nettouj of! 3 SSlUu^u>?h? d”** if 7 ? who 

and 12,292 v/omen). P to the dote of the year 1930-31 


2,724 

received more than one 
mb 27,407 m 


61 o^er E* St ° r ^' ten -y ear V erlC 

61. 9 per cent of all the professionaI ^ * 
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cent of all the master’s degrees, and 52.2 per cent of 
all the Ph.D. degrees issued by the University were 
conferred. Bachelor’s degrees were the only category 
of which less than half were issued in the ten-year 
period, but 48.0 per cent of all of the bachelor’s de- 
grees were issued during this time. 

The general trend over the period from 1918-19 to 
1 93°~3 I 3 as indicated by the data of Table 8, was 
toward increases in all degrees. The most rapid rate 
of increase was in professional degrees. 

Figure 17 presents data showing the percentage of 
degrees of each type conferred each year from 1918- 
19 to 1930-31, and for the periods from 1892-93 to 
1920-21 and from 1921-22 to 1930-31. 

It will be observed from this figure that during the 
period from 1918-19 to 1930-31 the percentage of 
bachelor’s degrees decreased, although there was a 
slight increase during the last two years of this period. 
The percentages of both master’s degrees and profes- 
sional degrees increased markedly. The percentage of ' 
Ph.D. degrees increased somewhat, although there 
was a decline in the last year included in the study. 

The two final columns in the figure contrast the 
percentage distribution of degrees in the period from 
1892-93 to 1920-21 with that in the last decade cov- 
ered by the study. It will be observed that the col- 
umn for the most recent decade shows that a con- 
siderably smaller percentage of the total degrees were 
bachelor’s degrees than was the case in the period 
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from 1892-93 to 1920-ai. On the other hand, the 
most recent decade showed a larger percentage of the 
total degrees that were professional degrees and 


?crc«st»see 
100 



m 


2 


gs-s? 

Fig 

1918-19 to igio-tT ta 5 nri°f^ e ^ eeS °^, cac h type conferred each year froffl 

from 1921-22 to j 930-3 1 ° r ™ c P er '°^ s from 1892-93 to 1920-21 2nd 

years. Th^rT^ ^ an V/as tbe case in the earlier 

Ph.D. degreeswerfS 5 ° f ?* t0tal degrees that Wre 
It is inters’ about the same in the two periods. 

ments with the TrL? ^° mpare the trends in enrol- 

m number of degrees granted. 
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Table 9 presents data showing the total number of 
different students enrolled, the total number of de- 
grees granted, the number of higher degrees granted, 

TABL15 9 


Ratio or Total Number or Different Students Enrolled to 
Total Number or Degrees Granted Each Year 

EROM I9I8-I9 TO I93O-3I 


Year 

Number 

of 

Different 

Student! 

Enrolled 

Number 
of Degrees 
Granted 

Ratio of 
Number o 
Students 
to Numbe 
of Degrees 

f Number 
of Higher 
Degrees 

Ratio of 
Number of 
Students 
to Number 
of Higher 
Degrees 

1918-19 

8.593 

10,841 

812 

10.58 

243 

35-36 

1919-10 

I ,020 

10.63 

33 = 

32.65 

1920-21 

11,361 

1,112 

10.22 

371 

30.62 

1021-22 

12,403 

1,365 

9°9 

490 

2531 

I 9 2 2—2 J 

12,710 

1 , 4=9 

8.89 

540 

23.58 

19=3-24 

13.317 

1,456 

9.15 

554 

24.04 

1 9=4-25 


i ,535 

9.05 

715 

19-43 

19=5-26 

14,472 

1,646 

8.79 

741 

19-53 

1926-27 


1,697 

8.54 

794 

18.26 

1927-28 

14,474 

i, 7 i 3 

8.45 

804 

1S.00 

1928-29 

14,433 

1,865 

7-74 

935 

15.44 

1929-30 

14,245 

1,842 

7-73 

8 99 

15.85 

1930-31 

13,646 

I , 864 

7 - 3 = 

850 

16.05 

Total from 1918-19 
to 1930-31, in- 
clusive 

168,885 

19,356 

8-73 

8,268 

20.43 


and the ratios of enrolments to total number of de- 
grees and to number of higher degrees. 

It will be observed from this table that the ratio of 
number of students to number of degrees granted de- 
creased steadily over the period. An even more pro- 
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nounced trend was the decreasing ratio of the number 
of students to the number of higher degrees. It will be 
observed that this ratio was more than cut in half dur- 
ing the thirteen years covered by the study. In other 
words, more than twice as many higher degrees were 
granted in proportion to the number of students en- 
rolled during the last two or three years covered by 
the period as was the case during the first two years 
of the period. It should be remembered that the data 
relating to the number of students includes also those 
enrolled in University College, the down-town teach- 
ing center. It is interesting to note that the ratio of 
number of students to number of degrees decreased 
uring a period when University College enrolments 
were increasing very rapidly. 2 As these enrolments 
typically represent part-time students, the change in 
C students to number of degrees 

wou e even more striking than that shown in 


■ . |^ Ures lg and ! 9 present graphically the increase 

de § ree s granted and the enrolments 

Figure 7 ears ’ Using i 9 i8_i 9 as a base- 

total n I Ea r Wltb tbe tota i enrolments and the 

tl lThi ° f aU dGgrees ’ the num ber of higher de- 
19 deals with ^ nUmber . of bachelor's; degrees; Figure 

students and , Creases ln the number of- senior-college 
ts and the number of bachelor’s degrees. 

iftg this period, ^ # Appendix for University College enrolments dur* 
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Figure 18 shows that, using 1918-19 as a base, the 
total number of all degrees increased more rapidly 
from 1918-19 to 1930-31 than the number of students 

Percentage 



enrolled. Higher degrees increased at a much more 
rapid rate than enrolments, but the rate of increase in 
bachelor’s degrees during this period was approxi- 
mately the same as the rate of increase in total enrol- 
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merits. Figure 19 shows that, using 1918—19 35 a 
base, the number of bachelor’s degrees increased 
somewhat less rapidly than the enrolments of stu- 
dents in the senior college. 


Porc*aUce 



1 ^ I ?' U P erccn tage of increase in senior-college enrolments and in 

bachelor sdcgrees from 1918-19 to 1930-31, using 1918-19 as abase. 


A preceding section of this report has given data 
regarding the total number of student-majors, that is, 
the total number of course units of work carried by 
students. 3 It is possible, therefore, to compare f° r 
certain years the number of student-majors carried i n 
the University and the number of degrees granted. 

is comparison is possible only for the years J918" 
X 9 } i 9 2 6-2.7, 1927-28, and 1928-29, since these were 
t e on y years for which data relating both to stu- 
dent-majors and degrees were collected. During the 
year 1918 — i 9j the ratio of student-majors to the total 
number of degrees granted was 43.7, that is, for every 
43-7 student-majors carried, one degree was issued. 

3 See chap. Hi. 
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During the three years from 1926-27 to 1928-29, the 
average number of student-majors carried per degree 
granted was 33.6; during the latest of these three 
years, 1928-29, the average was only 31.6. It is ap- 
parent that during the period covered by these data 
the number of student-majors carried increased at a 
slower rate than the number of degrees granted. In 
other words, more degrees were issued in proportion 
to the units of course work carried during the later 
years than was the case in 1918-19. 

An increased proportion of transfer students above 
the freshman level would tend to decrease the ratio 
of student-majors to degrees. Increases in enrolments 
at the graduate level, especially candidates for the 
master’s degree, where the curriculums are normally 
much shorter than those for the bachelor’s degree, 
would also tend to reduce the number of student- 
majors per degree. The decrease in this ratio may be 
due not only to increases in the number of transfer 
students and to increases in the number of students 
and degrees at the graduate level but also to a tend- 
ency on the part of students to utilize toward degrees 
a greater proportion of the credits earned in the Uni- 
versity. 

Commencement exercises, known locally as “Con- 
vocations,” are held at the end of each of the four 
quarters of the academic year at the University of 
Chicago. This plan of frequent graduation exercises 
was one of the innovations introduced by President 
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Harper- Figure 20 presents graphically the percent- 
age of the total number of higher degrees conferred 
annually each quarter during a period of ten years 
from 1921-22 to 1930-31. 4 Degrees that are tabu- 


Percentage 
100 
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Fig. 20. — Percentage of total number of higher degrees conferred each 
quarter from 1921-22 to 1930-31. 

lated as having been conferred during a given quarter 
are those conferred in the Convocation held at the 
end of that quarter. Thus the degrees indicated as 
having been conferred during the Spring Quarter are 

4 Tabic J7 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 
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those that were conferred at the June Convocation, 
commonly known as the Summer Convocation. 

With the exception of one year, 1921-22, the larg- 
est number of higher degrees was granted in Summer 
quarters. The next largest number was granted in 
Spring quarters. Approximately three fourths of all 
the higher degrees were conferred at the close of the 
Spring and Summer quarters. The numbers of higher 
degrees conferred at the close of Autumn and Winter 
quarters were usually about the same, each compris- 
ing, on the average, approximately one-eighth of the 
total. 


HIGHER DEGREES, CLASSIFIED BY SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 

This and the following sections of this chapter deal 
only with graduate and professional degrees, 5 bache- 

5 In this study of higher degrees it has been necessary to change some- 
what the classification of departments used in the preceding chapter. In 
succeeding tables the Department of Education, included as part of the 
professional School of Education in the study on trends of growth by stu- 
dent-majors, is shown in the Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and 
Science in which degrees for that Department are issued. It has already 
been explained that the Department of Education has recently been in- 
corporated in the Division of the Social Sciences. The three Departments 
of Oriental Languages and Literature, New Testament, and Compara- 
tive Religion, formerly classed in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Literature, appear in this chapter either in the Divinity School or 
the Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, or Science, depending upon 
which school conferred the degree. These departments function both as 
professional-school departments in the Divinity School and as depart- 
ments in the Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science, offering 
courses primarily for graduate and divinity students, the students con- 
cerned securing their degrees in whichever school they prefer. 

t 
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lor’s degrees not being considered. Although bache- 
lor’s degrees in the past at the University of Chicago 
were classified as being in the Colleges of Arts (A.B. 
degree), Literature (Ph.B. degree), and Science (B.S. 
degree), this distinction has lost its meaning under 
the new plan of organization of the University. 

Table io presents data showing, for each of thirteen 
years from 1918-19 to 1930-31, the total number of 
higher degrees conferred by each of the several schools 
and colleges of the University. Figure 21 gives a 
graphic representation of these same data for the 
Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
the Divinity School, and the Law School. 

Table 10 shows a steady increase in the total num- 
ber of higher degrees conferred each year up to 1928- 
29. After that year there was a slight decrease. The 
number of higher degrees issued in 1928-29 was al- 
most four times the number issued ten years previ- 
ously, in 1918-19. This increase was occasioned not 
only by increases in the number of higher degrees con- 
ferred in each division of the University but also by 
the organization of new units within that period. 

The data for higher degrees conferred in the Gradu- 
ate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science, in the 
Divinity School, and in the School of Business all 
show the same characteristics as those for the total 
higher degrees, these schools having reached their 
peaks in 1928-29 and then declined. The School of 
Social Service Administration, the Law School, and 



TABLE 10 

Total Number of Higher Degrees Conferred Each Year 
from 1918-19 to 19,30-31, Arranged by Schools 
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Formerly called the School of Commerce and Administration. 
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Rush Medical College reached their peak of degrees 
a year later, 1929-30, after which they declined, al- 


D«£rc et 



, ^ IG ' e* V ^' ota ' num ^ er of degrees conferred in the Divinity School, 
the Law School, and the Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science 
each year from 1918-19 to 1930-31. 

though the decreases in those two last-named schools 
were unimportant. It should be noted that the LL.B. 
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degree in the Law School was given less emphasis in 
later years. The B.D. degree also underwent the same 
process in the Divinity School. 

Figure 22 shows a graphic comparison of the dis- 
tribution of higher degrees conferred in each school 
during two periods of six years, from 1918-19 to 
1923-24, and from 1924-25 to 1929-30. 6 

During the six-year period from 1924-25 to 1929-30 
the total number of higher degrees conferred by the 
University. was almost double the number issued in 
the preceding six years. The greatest increase was in 
the professional degrees, the number in the period 
from 1924-25 to 1929-30 being almost three times 
that in the period from 1918-19 to 1923-24. Master’s 
degrees showed a smaller percentage of increase than 
either Ph.D. or professional degrees. 

A large part of the increase in professional degrees 
was brought about by the acquisition of Rush Medi- 
cal College in 1924. If the degrees from this institu- 
tion are omitted from this consideration, professional 
degrees had only a small increase during the period 
considered. The School of Social Service Administra- 
tion was established during the first six-year period 
studied. Naturally, its percentage of increase was ab- 
normally high. Except for the School of Social Service 
Administration, the Graduate Schools of Arts, Litera- 

6 Table j 8 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form, and 
also includes data for the School of Social Service Administration and the 
Graduate Library School, which are not included in Figure 22. 
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Fio. 22. — Total number of higher degrees conferred in five schools in each of two consecutive six- 
year periods, from 1918-19 to 1923-24 and from 1924-25 to 1929-30. 
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ture, and Science showed the largest percentage of in- 
crease in higher degrees during the period covered. 

Figure 23 presents another picture of the increase in 
the degrees granted during the two periods from 


De£*"ce School 

Total University 

Mister’s Total 
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and Science 

Djrmity jo 

Business 40 

Social Service Ad 
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Fig. 23. — Percentage of higher degrees of each classification conferred 
during the first half and the last half of a twelve-year period from 1918-19 
to 1930-31. 
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1918-19 to 1923-24 and from 1924-25 to 1929-30. In 
this figure the total number of degrees is considered as 
100 per cent and the number granted during each of 
the six-year periods is presented as a percentage of 
the total. F B 

TABLE 11 


x et Fotal Students Enrolled and Hicher Degrees Conferred 
Eacii Year from 1918-19 to 1930-31 in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science 



Number Or 

Year 

1 

Student* 

Enrolled 

1 

Higher Degree* 
Conferred 

Student* per 
Degree 

1918-19 

1 >995 
2,665 
2,679 

8.325 

3,485 

3.717 

3,830 

4,254 

4,321 

4,529 

3 % 

208 

12 . Op 
I2.8I 
IO.76 

1914-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

249 

1922-23 

320 

IO.39 

1923-24 

373 

396 

9-34 

1924-25 

9-39 

3925-26 

423 

9.05 

1 026-27 .... 

450 

9-45 

8.64 

1927-28 

500 

478 

5 6 3 

526 

1928-29.. . 

9- 47 

1929-30 

4.57 1 

4,386 

8.12 

1 93^-3 1 

8-34 


4,108 

S°$ 

8.13 


, W1 • n < L. I T^' :eC ^ ^ ia * : tota l master's degrees and 

t e tota ^ h.D. degrees were each divided in the ratio 
o approximately three to five during the two periods 
covers y the study. Professional degrees, however, 
were lvided in the ratio of one to three. In other 
"wor s, t e increase in professional degrees was much 
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greater than that in master’s and Ph.D. degrees. As 
previously pointed out, this was principally due to 
the acquisition of Rush Medical College in 1924. 

It is interesting to compare the enrolments of grad- 
uate students with the number of higher degrees con- 

TABLE 12 


Net Total Graduate Students Enrolled and Higher Degrees 
Conferred Each Year from 1918-19 to 1930-31 
in the Divinity School 


Year 

Number Of 

Students 

Enrolled 

Higher Degrees* 
Conferred 

Students per 
Degree 

1918-19 

212 

44 

4.82 

1919-20 

258 

44 

5.86 

1920-21 

281 

47 

5.98 

1921-22 

309 

6S 

4.75 

1922-23 

343 

60 

5 - 7 = 

1 923-24 

31s 

5 i 

I 6.18 

1924-25 

333 

45 

7.40 

1925-26 

376 

48 

7-83 

1926-27 

366 

48 

7.62 

1927-28 

459 

52 

8.83 

1928-29 

425 

70 

6.07 

1929-30 

4IO 

6 l 

6.72 

1930 - 3 1 

380 

49 

7.76 


* The B.D. degree is included. 


ferred in several of the schools. Tables n, 12, 13, and 
14 present such comparisons. 

In the data of Tables n, 12 , 13, and 14 all higher 
degrees were considered alike and the total represents 
the sum of the master’s and Ph.D. degrees in each 
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school. It may be suggested that the total should be 
arrived at by weighting the various degrees in ac- 
cordance with the length of time normally taken for 
the obtaining of such a degree. This has been done in 


TABLE 13 


Net Total Graduate Students Enrolled and Higher Degrees 
Conferred Each Year from 1920-21 to 1930-31 
in the School of Business 


Yeas* 

Number Or 

Student* 

Enrolled 

Higher Degree* 
Conferred 


1920-21 

73 

4 

18.23 

1921-22 , 

103 

8 

13.88 

1922-23 


20 

5-75 

I 9 j 3-24 

MM 

!7 

6.76 

1924-25 


14 

9.00 

1923-26 


16 

10.38 

1926-27 



18.33 

1927-28 



12.67 

1928-29 



8.23 

1919-30 


MsM 

11.06 

i93°-3i 


14 

10.93 


Tj. rr - !.?■ r‘r 1 jn*,l ^ 1 ^ 1 ?T 2 0 enro | rn -ntJ in the School of Business were included in Arts, 

SifSSa available. During these tv.o year. 


Figure 24, which presents graphically the number of 
graduate students enrolled per weighted higher de- 
gree. The Ph.D. degrees were each given a weighting 
of three. B.D. degrees were also given a weighting of 
three. Master s degrees were given a weighting of 
one. This total of the number of weighted degrees 
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was then divided into the total enrolments in order 
to obtain the ratios that are presented in Figure 24. 
Because of the rather marked fluctuation from one 
year to the next in the data for some of the schools, 

TABLE 14 

Net Total Graduate Students Enrolled and Higher Degrees 
Conferred Each Year from 1920-21 to 1930-31 in the 
School of Social Service Administration 


Year* 

Number Of 

Students 

Enrolled 

Higher Degrees 
Conferred 

Students per 
Degree 

1920-21 

31 






1921-22 

38 

3 

12.67 

1922-23 

55 

3 

18.33 

1923-24 

57 

8 

7 13 

1 924-25 

94 

8 

n.75 

1925-26 

130 

13 

10.00 

1926-27 

136 

II 

12.36 

1927-28 

186 

12 

15.50 

1928-29 

202 

18 

11.22 

1929-3° 

226 

23 

9-83 



233 

14 

16.64 


•Data were not available for the years 1918-19 and 1919-20. 


the ratios in the figure were smoothed in order that 
the trends might be more clearly discernible. 7 

The data show that the general tendency in three 

7 The method of smoothing was to plot each year as the average of a 
three-year period, including the year immediately preceding and the year 
immediately following. This was done in the case of all except the first 
year and the last year of the period; for these years the average is for a 
two-year period. See Table 59 in the Appendix for the unsmoothed data 
upon which Figure 24 was based. 
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of these four groups (Divinity excepted) was to de- 
crease the ratio of number of students enrolled to 
number of degrees granted over the thirteen-year 
period. The trend in the weighted numbers for all 
four groups combined was somewhat irregular, but, 
again excepting the Divinity School, the general 
tendency was downward. 

It will be noted that ratio of graduate students to 
degrees conferred in the Graduate Schools of Arts, 
Literature, and Science diminished by approximately 
one-third over the thirteen-year period. This means 
that a considerably larger proportion of the graduate 
students enrolled in these schools were successful in 
getting degrees the last year of the period studied 
than was the case ten or twelve years previously. 
Comparative data from other institutions for this 
ratio are not available. It is, therefore, impossible to 
say whether the ratio was relatively high or low. 

In the Divinity School the ratio of students to 
higher degrees increased over the period studied, a 
tendency exactly the opposite of that in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science. The three 
latest years shown, however, had ratios in the Divin- 
ity School that were considerably lower than those of 
the years immediately preceding. The ratios in the 
Divinity School tended to be much lower than in the 
Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science, the 
average ratio for the thirteen years being approxi- 
mately 50 per cent greater than that in the Divinity 
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School. In no year during the period was the ratio in 
the Divinity School higher than that in Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science. This means that for a given num- 
ber of graduate students the Divinity School con- 
ferred a much larger number of degrees than the 
Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science. 

The trends in the ratios for the School of Business 
and for the School of Social Service Administration 
were very irregular, owing to the relatively small en- 
rolments and the small number of degrees. Both these 
schools had average ratios greater than that for Arts, 
Literature, and Science. The ratio for the School of 
Social Service Administration was appreciably higher 
than that for the School of Business or any other 
graduate school. 
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partment of History is represented in two divisions, 
the Social Sciences and the Humanities, and that the 
Department of Geography is also represented in two 
divisions, the Social Sciences and the Physical Sci- 
ences. The Department of History has been classified 
in the Division of the Social Sciences, and the Depart- 
ment of Geography has been classified in the Division 
of the Physical Sciences. 

Figures 25 and 26 present a graphic summary of the 
number of higher degrees of each type conferred in 
each of the divisions each year from 1 91 8-19 to 1930- 
3 1 - 8 

These data show that the Division of the Social 
Sciences had the largest increase in higher degrees of 
any of the divisions, although all of the divisions 
showed important increases over the period studied. 
The bulk of the degrees in the Divisions of the Social 
Sciences and the Humanities were master’s degrees. 
Ph.D. degrees increased rapidly, however, in these 
Divisions. In the Division of the Physical Sciences 
the trend was irregular, but there were usually almost 
as many Ph.D. degrees as master’s degrees, and in 
two of the years there were more Ph.D. degrees than 
master’s degrees. In the Division of the Biological 
Sciences the number of master’s degrees exceeded the 
number of Ph.D. degrees in every year, but the dif- 
ference tended to be less than in the case of the Divi- 
sions of the Social Sciences and the Humanities. 

8 Table 60 in the Appendix presents the same data in tabular form. 
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P resents a percentage distribution of 
.* degrees and master’s degrees conferred in each 
vision and in the professional schools, showing the 
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fied in the Division of the Social Sciences conferred 
approximately one-third of all the graduate degrees 
issue • e Divisions of the Biological Sciences^ the 
umamties, and the Physical Sciences each conferred 
approximately one-sixth of all the graduate degrees. 
e P ro £SSIOna i schools conferred about one-seventh 


TABLE j 5 

PE E C a E chD,Ik-L MASTEP -’ S AND Ph - D - Degrees Conferred 

a Thirtp° N v'° 1 o™ E P rofess1 °J>'al Schools over 
a Thirteen- Year Period from i 9 i8-i 9 to 1930-31 


Division or Schools 

Ph.D. 

1 

blaster'* , 

Ph.D. and 
Matter^ 
Combined 

Weight cd 
Total of 
Ph.D. and 
Master*** 

Social Sciences 

Physical Sciences 

TO 

36 

31 

27 

Biological Sciences. . 

3 ° 

u 

18 

22 

Humanities. 

2 5 

14 

17 

20 

Professional schools 

16 

20 

19 

18 

Total University 

9 

l 6 

J 5 

13 

loo 

ICO 

100 

ICO 


: m accordance with the plan outlined 


on p. 89. 


9 per eew f " ZT Ph ' D ' *8™* was from 
S= per cc" ; “1” r 7 the 1 schools, to 

Science wM A"' 4 ty the Division of ■ the Physical 

and the PW.r-oi e • S ° nS °* tEle Biological Sciences 

wf per ce T" the DivU 

was given the Ph.D. deweTand a ™? h , t ” 8 of * ree 

egree and a weighting of one 
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was given the master’s degree in getting a combined 
total, the Division of the Social Sciences still com- 
prised the largest percentage of graduate degrees con- 
ferred, although the difference between it and the 
other divisions was not so marked. When the weighted 
totals were used, the Divisions of the Physical Sci- 
ences and the Biological Sciences are seen to have had 
increased percentages of graduate degrees conferred,* 
there was little change in the Division of the Human- 
ities and the professional schools. 

Figure 27 presents a graphic representation of the 
percentage of the total number of graduate degrees 
conferred in each division and in the professional 
schools for each year from 1918-19 to 1930-31. Fig- 
ure 28 shows the same data for the total Ph.D. de- 
grees alone, and Figure 29 presents similarly the per- 
centage of the total number of master’s degrees con- 
ferred in each division and in the professional schools. 
The percentage of degrees issued in each division 
fluctuated so much from one year to the next that it 
was necessary in these figures to smooth the data in 
order that the trends might be more clearly discerni- 
ble. 9 

It is evident from Figures 27, 28, and 29 that the 
Divisions of the Biological Sciences and the Human- 
ities were the only divisions in which no marked 

The method of smoothing was described on p. 89. See Tables 61, 

62, and 63 in the Appendix for the unsmoothed data upon which Figures 
27, 28, and 29 were based. 
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change occurred in the percentage of degr ees con- 
ferred during the period considered. The decrease in 
the percentage of graduate degrees conferred in the 
Division of the Physical Sciences was due to a decline 

Percent* go 
100 [ 



O H 

2 7 7 


s v 3 tk -2 

a S S £ g 


^ ^ m i S* 

vision and'in thYprofefsional^di^^T dcBr f es confcrred in cach di 
F schools each year from 1918-19 to 1930-31 

defrrppr CrCenta j eS - °^ ot ^ Ph.D. degrees and master ’£ 
degmes granted m that Division. The marked in- 

in t-kp'rv . e .f erce [ nta g e °f graduate degrees conferred 
in , 1VlsIon Social Sciences was due to a 

e in the Percentages of both Ph.D. and master’s 
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degrees granted, especially of the latter. The declin- 
ing percentage of total graduate degrees granted in 
the professional schools, however, resulted from a de- 
cline in the percentage of master’s degrees alone, an 



Fig. 28. — Percentage of total Ph.D. degrees conferred in each division 
and in the professional schools each year from 1918-19 to 1930-31. 


increasing percentage of Ph.D. degrees being granted, 
particularly in recent years. 

Table 16 presents a comparison of the number of 
graduate degrees of each type issued during the first 
half and the last half of the twelve-year period from 
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1918-19 to 192.9-30 in each of the divisions and the 
professional schools. 

These data show that in the four divisions the larg- 
est percentage increase over the twelve-year period 
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F:c. 29. — Percentage of total master’s degrees conferred in each di- 
vision and in the professional schools each year from 1918-19 to I93°"3 J- 


was in the Division of the Social Sciences, and the 
smallest percentage increase was in the Division of 
the Physical Sciences. This was true for both the 
master’s and the Ph.D. degrees. The professional 
schools had a higher percentage of increase than any 
of the divisions in total Ph.D. degrees. The increase 
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in the master’s degrees in the profess) on a] schools was 
relatively small, however, the percentage of increase 
being approximately the same as that in the division 

TABLE 16 

Percentage or Increase in Total Number or Graduate Degrees 
(A.M., S.M., and Ph.D.) Conterred in the Divisions and the 
Proeessional Schools over the First and Second Hale or a 
Twelve-Year Period trom 1918-19 to 1929-30 


Division or Schools 

Degree 

Total Number of 
Degrees From 

Percent- 

1918-19 to 
1923-24 

1924-25 to 
1929-30 

Increase 


( Total 

357 

586 

64.15 

Biological Sciences 

< Master’s 

222 

360 

62,16 

(Ph.D. 

J 3 5 

226 

67.41 


(Total 

366 

629 

71.86 

Humanities 

< Master’s 

279 

477 

70.97 


(Ph.D. 

87 

l S- 

1 

74-71 


(Total 

430 

590 

37.21 

Physical Sciences 

!< Master’s 

1 249 

33 0 

1 32.53 


(Ph.D. 

181 

260 

43-65 


(Total 

S 5 » 

i,i 35 

103.41 

Social Sciences 

< Master’s 

472 

935 

98.09 


(Ph.D. 

86 

200 

132.56 


( Total 

1,711 

2,940 

71-83 

To tat divisions 

( Master’s 

I ,222 

2,102 

72.OI 


(Ph.D. 

489 

838 

7 1 -37 


( Total 

3 2 4 

469 

44-75 

Professional schools 1 

Master’s 

286 

379 

32.52 


(Ph.D. 

38 

90 

136.84 
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with the lowest percentage of increase, the Division 
of the Physical Sciences. It is interesting to note that 
in each of the divisions the percentage of increase in 
master’s degrees during the two periods was very 
similar to the percentage of increase in Ph.D. degrees, 
but that in the professional schools the percentage of 
increase in Ph.D. degrees was approximately four 
times the increase in master’s degrees. This finding 
emphasizes the development that has taken place in 
the higher levels of graduate study in the professional 
schools. 

Figure 30 shows the percentage of higher degrees 
that were Ph.D. degrees and the percentage that were 
master’s degrees for each of the two six-year periods 
shown in Table 16. 

This figure shows that the proportion of master’s 
and Ph.D. degrees remained relatively constant for 
all the divisions during the two periods studied. The 
greatest shifts among the divisions were in the Social 
Sciences and the Physical Sciences, but these changes 
amounted to only about 2 per cent. In the profession- 
al schools, however, the Ph.D. degrees constituted a 
much larger percentage of the total graduate degrees 
during the second six years than during the first six 
years of this period. 

HIGHER DEGP.EES, CLASSIFIED BY DEPARTMENTS 

This section deals with the higher degrees issued 
by the University of Chicago over a thirteen-year 
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period in the various departments of the Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science. Degrees is- 
sued in the professional schools are not included in 
the data of this section. 


Division 


All divisions 
combircd 


Biological 

Sciences 


Humanities 


Physical 

Sciences 


Social 

Sciences 


Professional 

schools 


Years 


1918 to 
1914 
1924 to 

1930 

1918 to 
•9*4 

1924 to 

•93® 

1918 to 
1924 
1924 to 

•930 

1918 to 
1924 
I924 to 
•930 

1918 to 
1924 

1924 to 

1930 

1918 to 
1924 
1924 to 
• 93 ° 



Percentage Ph D degrees 


Percentage master's degrees 


Fig. 30. — Percentages of total graduate degrees that were master’s 
and doctor’s for each division and the professional schools, for each of two 
six-year periods, from 1918-19 to 1923-24 and from 1924-25 to 1929-30. 


Table 17 shows the number of higher degrees of 
each type conferred in each department during the 
period from 1918-19 to 1930-31. 

In this table the departments are arranged in order 
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TABLE 17 

Departmental Distribution or Decrees Conferred over a 
Thirteen-Year Period from 1918-19 to 1930-31 in the 
Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science 


Department 


Education. 



History 

English 

Chemistry 

Mathematics .... 

Botany 

Home Economics, 

Romance 

Physics 

Sociology and Anthropology. 

Psychology 

Latin 

Physiology 

Economics 

Zoology 

Geology 

Geography 

Philosophy 

Hygiene and Bacteriology. . 

Political Science 

Germanic 

Physiological Chemistry 

Greek 

Anatomy 

Astronomy 

Art 

Oriental Languages 

Comparative Literature 

Pathology 

Comparative Religion 



Ph.D. and 
Matter** 
Combined 
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io s 


Department 

Ph.D. 

Master’s 

Ph.D. and 
Master’s 
Combined 

Comparative Philology' 

6 

4 

IO 

New Testament 

3 

J 

4 

Medicine* 




Pediatrics* 


I 


Surgery* 

I 







Total 

1.467 

3,689 

S>*S 6 


* The Departments of Medicine, Pediatrics, and Surgery were not established until 
the latter part of the period. 


of the total number of graduate degrees conferred in 
the thirteen-year period. It will be noted that there 
was a wide variation in the number of degrees issued 
in the several departments. The number of graduate 
degrees in one department (Education) was almost 
twice that of any other department. Almost half (46 
per cent) of the total number of degrees were in four 
departments (Education, History, English, and 
Chemistry). There were thirteen departments whose 
combined total of graduate degrees amounted to less 
than 5 per cent of the grand total. Seven of the de- 
partments listed at the top of the table each had a 
larger percentage of the total number of graduate de- 
grees than the combined total for the thirteen depart- 
ments having the smallest numbers of degrees. 

The range in the distribution of Ph.D. degrees was 
large, but was somewhat smaller than that for total 
graduate degrees. Furthermore, the rank order of 
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the departments was different in the distribution of 
Ph.D. degrees from that in the distribution of total 
degrees. The Department of Chemistry had much 
the largest number of Ph.D. degrees. Approximately 
half the total number of the Ph.D. degrees were con- 
ferred in seven departments (Chemistry, Botany, 
Mathematics, Education, Physics, History, and Eng- 
lish). There were eleven departments whose com- 
bined total of Ph.D. degrees was less than 5 per cent 
of the grand total. 

The range in the distribution of master’s degrees 
was greater than that for the Ph.D. degrees. One de- 
partment (Education) had approximately twice the 
number found in the next largest department (His- 
tory). Three departments (Education, History, and 
English) had almost half (47 per cent) of the total 
number of master’s degrees. There were fifteen de- 
partments whose combined total of master’s degrees 
formed only 5 per cent of the grand total. 

It is apparent from these data that a number of the 
departments as maintained at the end of the period 
studied were rather small units so far as graduate 
work leading to higher degrees was concerned. Some 
question should probably be raised as to the wisdom 
of continuing as separate units some of the depart- 
ments in which such small numbers of graduate de- 
grees are granted. There may be other reasons for the 
maintenance of some of these units as separate de- 
partments, but from the standpoint of the output 
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of graduate degrees it would seem feasible to combine 
some of the smaller departments which offer work in 
closely related fields and thus simplify the adminis- 
trative organization for graduate work. In fact, the 
organization has been somewhat simplified by the 
New Plan at the University of Chicago whereby the 
graduate degrees are granted by the divisions. Within 
the various divisions, however, the departments still 
have a large measure of control. Perhaps the intro- 
duction of the divisional organization may result in 
reducing the number of separate departments main- 
tained. The suggestion for combining separate de- 
partments into larger units is not out of accord with 
the practice of the University in the past. During the 
past twenty-five or thirty years there have been a 
number of such changes in the departmental organi- 
zation of the University. 

It is evident from Table 17 that the departments 
varied with regard to the proportion of total graduate 
degrees conferred in each that were master’s and 
Ph.D. degrees. Figure 31 gives a graphic representa- 
tion of the percentage distribution between master’s 
and Ph.D. degrees in each department. Only those 
departments granting ten or more graduate degrees 
during the period are included in the figure. 

This figure shows a striking variation among the 
departments in the percentage of their graduate de- 
grees that were master’s and Ph.D. degrees. It will 
be observed that in three departments (Anatomy, 
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Physiological Chemistry and Pharmacology, and 
Comparative Philology) 60 per cent or more of the 

DcPirtr.cnt 
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^ IG ; 3 ** Percentages of graduate degrees that were master’s and 
doctors, by departments, over a thirteen-year period from 1918-19 to 
31. Only those departments are included that granted ten or more 
higher degrees during the period. 
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degrees were Ph.D. degrees, while in one department 
(Art) all of the degrees were master’s. 

The average for all departments combined shows 
that 28.45 P er cent the graduate degrees conferred 
during the thirteen-year period were Ph.D. degrees. 
However, twenty-two of the thirty-one departments 
shown on the chart had percentages larger than the 
average for all departments combined. The reason for 
this is that the departments having the largest num- 
ber of graduate degrees generally tend to have a lower 
than average proportion of Ph.D. degrees. In general, 
departments with high proportions of Ph.D. degrees 
are those which confer a relatively small number of 
graduate degrees. Exceptions to this general tend- 
ency may be noted in the case of the Departments of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Psychology, Econom- 
ics, Philosophy, Physics, and Chemistry, each of 
which conferred a relatively large percentage of Ph.D. 
degrees and also conferred a fairly large total of 
graduate degrees, and in the case of the Departments 
of Art, Hygiene and Bacteriology, and Comparative 
Literature, each of which conferred a relatively small 
percentage of Ph.D. degrees and also conferred a 
small total number of graduate degrees. 

Figure 32 shows a comparison by departments of 
the number of graduate degrees issued in each half 
of the twelve-year period from 1918-19 to 1929-30. 10 

10 It should be noted that Figure 32 covers a twelve-year period, while 
Tables 61 , 62, and 63 in the Appendix present data for a thirteen-year 
period. . 
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1 he original data from which Figure 32 was drafted 
show that three departments conferred fewer gradu- 
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ate degrees during the last six-year period than during 
the first period. Two of these three departments were 
relatively small, and arc included in the eleven de- 
partments shown in the one bar at the bottom of the 
chart. There were five departments, however (Politi- 
cal Science, Psychology, Geography, Education, and 
Home Economics), which were relatively large (each 
granting a total of more than sixty graduate degrees), 
each of which granted more than twice as many gradu- 
ate degrees during the second six-year period as dur- 
ing the first six years. For all departments combined, 
the number of graduate degrees issued during the 
second six years was 72 per cent greater than the 
number conferred during the first six years. 

Table 18 shows the percentages of the total gradu- 
ate degrees that were Ph.D. degrees in the various de- 
partments of the Graduate Schools of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science during each of the two six-year 
periods from 1918-19 to 1923-24 and from 1924-25 to 
1929-3°. 

The data of Table 18 may be compared to the dis- 
tribution for the entire period which was given in 
Figure 31. It should be noted, however, that the data 
of Table 18 cover a total of twelve years, that is, two 
periods of six years each, while the data of Figure 31 
cover thirteen years. 

It is apparent from Table 18 that the distribution 
remained about the same in the University as a whole 
during the two six-year periods. A number of the de- 
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TABLE 1 8 — Continued 


Department 

Percentage of Ph.D. 
Decrees From 

1918-19 to 

i 923- 2 4 

1924-25 to 
1929-30 

Romance 

2 3-94 

11 -95 
8.89 

8.57 

12. 14 

O OO 

66.67 

T 9 - 53 
17-94 
16.94 
Il.gl 

1 8.ro 

0.00 

0 00 



Home Economics 

Art . 


Total Arts, Literature, and 
Science 

28.58 

28.50 


partments showed rather significant changes, how- 
ever. Twelve of the thirty-three departments included 
in this table showed changes of less than £ per cent 
between the two periods in the distribution of gradu- 
ate degrees. Nine departments showed increases of 
more than 10 per cent and four showed decreases of 
more than 10 per cent in the percentage which Ph.D. 
degrees were of the total graduate degrees during the 
two periods. For the most part, the departments 
showing the greatest change in the proportions of the 
two degrees were those in which relatively few de- 
grees were conferred. This indicates that the fluctua- 
tion arose from the small number of cases rather than 
from any important change in departmental policy 
or in the interest of the graduate students working 
in the various departments. 



CHAPTER V 


GROWTH IN THE SIZE OF THE IN- 
STRUCTIONAL STAFF 

The number of members on the instructional staff 
is an item difficult to ascertain with accuracy in almost 
any educational institution. There is usually a con- 
siderable number of persons connected with the insti- 
tution whose faculty status” is somewhat indefinite. 
For the purposes of the present study consideration of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago is limited to 
those holding the rank of instructor or higher. All 
ranks in the University above that of assistant are in- 
cluded in this study with the exception of lecturers, 
professors emeritus, and research associates. Persons 
whose titles designated them as “clinical,” in the 
Graduate School of Medicine of the Ogden Graduate 
School of Science, are included in the study. There 
have been arbitrarily excluded from the study the 
entire faculty of Rush Medical College, administra- 
tive officers in the University Libraries who held aca- 
demic rank, and the members of the University facul- 
ty whose only connection was with University College 
or the Home-Study Department. These exclusions 
were made in an endeavor to include only the full- 
time teaching staff; practically all the members of the 
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teaching staff included in this study were on a full- 
time basis with the University of Chicago at the time 
of gathering the data. 

A second difficulty faced in the present study, 
which is concerned with trends in the growth of the 
instructional staff", relates to the departmental and 
divisional allocation of members of the faculty. In 
some cases instructors are members of the staff of 
more than one department or division. In other cases 
staff members give instruction for one department, 
although their titles are assigned in another depart- 
ment. In some cases the department in which the 
salary budget of the faculty member is assigned is not 
the one to which the subject matter of his courses is 
allocated. The large number of shifts in the organiza- 
tion of departments and schools during the history of 
the University has been another factor making it diffi- 
cult to trace the growth of the staffs in the various 
units of the institution. A considerable number of 
arbitrary allocations has had to be made in the pres- 
ent study in order to render the data as comparable as 
possible. Even with these shifts it was not always 
possible to set up the data on a basis strictly com- 
parable to that used in preceding chapters of this 
volume. For that reason, the comparisons between 
the growth in the staff and the growth in the other 
elements of the University must be limited to those 
presented in this and subsequent chapters. 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP OF THE FACULTIES 

Table 19 presents data showing the total member- 
ship of the faculty of the rank of instructor or above 
for selected years from 1903-4 to 1930-31. The years 
are so chosen as to give a picture of the trend in the 
number of faculty members. The data are tabulated 
separately for each of the departments and profes- 
sional schools and also for the total of the entire Uni- 
versity. Data are not included for Home-Study and 
University College. 

This table shows a steady increase in the total 
number of faculty members in the University of Chi- 
cago after 1908-9. The rate of increase in number of 
faculty members speeded up after 1918-19, and was 
especially rapid after 1923-24. The number of mem- 
bers on the faculty in 1930-31 was slightly more than 
twice as large as it was in 1913-14, just seventeen 
years previously. Of the total numerical increase in the 
University faculty members over the period studied, 
one-third is accounted for by the increase in the 
staff of the Graduate School of Medicine of the Ogden 
Graduate School of Science. The other professional 
schools account for only a small proportion (11 p er 
cent) of the increase, even though three new profes- 
sional schools were established during this period. 
The departments of the Colleges and Schools of Arts, 
Literature, and Science (excluding the medical de- 
partments) account for slightly more than half (55 
per cent) of the total increase. 
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TABLE 19 

Total Membership or the Facultv or the Rank or Instructor 
or Above, tor Selected Years trom 1903-4 to 1930-31 


Department or Profeuional School 1903-4 1908-9 


Philosophy 5 4 

Psychology 2 2 

Education 4 3 

Economics S 7 

Political Science 3 4 

History 12 10 

Art 2 2 

Sociology and Anthropology 9 10 

Home Economics 3 3 

Comparative Religion 3 1 

Oriental Languages 8 9 

New Testament 3 5 

Comparative Philology 1 2 

Greek 4 4 

Latin 7 7 

Romance 8 8 

Germanic 8 12 

English 19 17 

Comparative Literature. .. . 2 2 

Mathematics 7 7 

Astronomy 9 8 

Physics 6 5 

Chemistry 6 6 

Geology' 7 10 

Geography r 2 

Botany 6 6 

Zoology' 6 7 

Physical Culture 3 3 

Military Science 

Anatomy 9 7 

Physiology- 3 4 

Physiological Chemistry 2 3 

Pediatrics 


1928- | 1930- 
Si 
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TABLE 19 — Continued 




Department or Proleisiona! School 1 


1903-9 

19 * 3 - 

*4 

19 

24 

192&- 

29 

193 °" 

31 
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4 
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14 

28 
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13 
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8 

9 

3 2 
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16 

12 

3 

7 

2 

8 

8 

43 
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17 

23 
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29 

9 
16 
i 5 

10 

95 
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21 

25 j 

12 

4 

16 

42 

10 

23 

14 

14 

128 

8 

24 

23 

14 

4 

School of Social Service Ad- 





Graduate Library School. . . 




. . „ . . 

Total Art s, Literature, 
and Science* 

Total professiona 
schools! 

Grand total (net), en 
tire University 

204 

205 

238 

268 

283 

3 S 3 

464 

1 

■ 2 9 


11 

17 

43 

66 

69 

■ 233 

230 

259 

285 

326 

449 

533 


* Including medical courtcn and all courts® in education, 
t Not including medical courts# or courtes in education. 


COMPARISON OF RATE OF GROWTH IN’ FACULTY 
AND IN STUDENT-MAJORS 

It is important to compare the rate of growth in the 
number of faculty' members with the rate of growth in 
other elements of the University to find out whether 
the increases in the staff were proportional to the 
other increases that took place. It seems that the 
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most satisfactory figure to use in comparing the rate 
of increase in the faculty with the rate of increase in 
student enrolments is that of the student-majors/ 
since this measure takes into account the amount of 
course work each student carries. Because of the labor 
involve d in computing the number of student-majors, 
data are presented for only three years, at ten-year 
intervals, so as to show trends. Table 20 shows the 
number of student-majors of credit per faculty mem- 
ber of the rank of instructor or above in the years 
1908-9, 1918-19, and 192S-29. In this tabulation the 
data are set up in terms of the present divisional or- 
ganization of the University, even though this organi- 
zation was not in effect during the years covered by 
the study. 

It must be recognized that teaching classes and pro- 
ducing student-majors of credit is not the only func- 
tion of the instructional staff at the University of 
Chicago. For example, the research activities of the 
staff are not reflected directly in the production of 
student-majors of credit. However, the comparison 
of the number of student-majors per faculty member 
offers the opportunity to compare the rate of increase 
in the number of students to be taught with the rate 
of increase in the instructional staff. 

1 It will be recalled that in a preceding chapter the growth of student- 
majors has been discussed and this term has been defined as the credit re- 
ceived by one student in a course counting as 1 major of credit. Thus, 
n ' ne stl yI en t- m aj o rs of credit is the equivalent of one full-time student in 
the University for three quarters of the academic year. 
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It will be noted from Table 20 that the average 
number of student-majors per faculty member for the 
entire University showed no variation over the period 
covered by this study. In other words, growth in the 


TABLE 20 


Average Number, or Student-Majors or Credit per Faculty 
Member or the Rank or Instructor op. Above in 


19 CS~9, 1918-19, AND 

918-29 


Division or Profniiooil Sehon!* 

I 95?~9 

1916-19 

j 9 jS -*9 

Social Sciences 

t r?. 


l8l* 

141 

126 

68 

Humanities 

Physical Sciences 

Biological Sciences . . . 

ic 3 

124 

107 

»5 

114 

Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence 

127 

126 

J20f 

Professional schools. 

Il6 

ICO 

I 5 S* 

Entire University . . 

126 

125 

125 t 


i «« w ic- rA Emic-jt. 

M in rf i; , touI - b * jt c,£ !s ' 


number of members on the instructional staff kept 
pace almost exactly with the teaching load as meas- 
ured by the number of student-majors of credit. ’While 
this was true for the University as a whole, many vari- 
ations may be noted in the averages for the different 
umts of the institution. The teaching load was lighter 
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in the first two years studied and heavier in the last 
year in the professional schools than in the depart- 
ments in the Colleges and Schools of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science. There was only a slight change in 
the relative positions of the professional schools and 
the Colleges and Schools of Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence from 1908-9 to 1918-19, but during the next 
decade the average load in the professional schools in- 
creased sharply while that in the departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science decreased. The expansion in 
the south-side medical school, the departments of 
which are a part of the Division of the Biological Sci- 
ences of the Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
was an important cause of this condition. In other 
words, the faculty in the professional schools did not 
increase as rapidly as the student load, while in Arts, 
Literature, and Science the faculty increased more 
rapidly than the student load. 

It may be assumed that nine student-majors repre- 
sent the equivalent of one full-time student in resi- 
dence for an academic year of three quarters. On this 
basis the student-faculty ratio for the University as a 
whole remained at approximately 14 to 1 throughout 
the period of this study. This figure neglects the rela- 
tively small amount of teaching done by those be- 
low the rank of instructor and by visiting professors 
brought in for Summer quarters; the student-faculty 
ratio would be lowered only a very slight amount by 
the inclusion of these groups. 



10.1 TRENDS IN UNIVERSITY GROWTH 

Another method of viewing the relative increases 
in instructional staff and in student-teaching load is 
by computing the percentages of increase or decrease 
over the period for both items. If increases in faculty 

TABLE ai 


Percentage or Increase or Decrease from 1908-9 to 
1928-29 in Student-Majors and in Faculty Members 


Division or. Professional Sciiool 

Percentage of Increase or 
Decrease In 

Student- 

Majors 

Faculty 

Members 

Humanities 

5° 

3 2 

Biological Sciences 

90 

198 

Social Sciences 

98 

73 

Physical Sciences 

70 

66 

Divinity 

205 ! 

15 

Law 

126 

- *7 

Total Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence 

77 

87 

Total Professional schools 

2 54 

164 

Entire University 

95 

95 


have kept pace exactly with increases in student- 
majors, the percentages of increase for both should 
be equal. The data showing the percentages of in- 
crease for these two items are presented in Table 21. 
Data for the professional schools which have been 
added to the University since 1908-9 are included in 
the totals of the table. 

In this table, as in the preceding one, it is shown 
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that for the University as a whole the increases in 
student-majors of teaching were exactly matched by 
increases in the number of faculty members. The size 
of the instructional staff increased faster than the 
number of student-majors in the Colleges and Schools 
of Arts, Literature, and Science, but the opposite was 
true for the professional schools. 

The method of comparison by the percentages of 
increase is faulty in that it tends to assume that con- 
ditions in the basal year, that is, 1908-9, were perfect. 
As a matter of fact, some of the unequal increases 
may be due to corrections of maladjustments that ex- 
isted in the basal year. For that reason, the compari- 
son on the basis of the number of student-majors per 
faculty member must be considered in connection 
with the comparison on the basis of the percentage of 
increases in student-majors and faculty members. 

It is unfortunate that data could not be presented 
at intervals more closely spaced and carried down 
more nearly to the present time. These intermediate 
trends may be approximated, however, from the 
known relationships between student enrolments and 
student-majors, as has been demonstrated in a pre- 
ceding section of this volume. From these data it 
seems entirely probable that the number of student- 
majors per faculty member reached a higher point 
between the years 1918-19 and 1928-29 than is shown 
for either of these two years. It is known that enrol- 
ments increased up to this time, but have decreased 
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somewhat since that time. It seems, therefore, highly 
probable that since 1928—29 there has been a rather 
marked, decline in the number of student-majors per 
faculty member. The number of faculty members in- 
creased 19 per cent between 1928-29 and 1930-31; 
student enrolments declined approximately 5 P er cent 
during the same period. It is probable, therefore, that 
at present the number of student-majors per faculty 
member is at a lower point than it was in 1928-29. 

RANKS OF FACULTY MEMBERS 

Another item of interest is the distribution of facul- 
ty members according to the various academic ranks. 
Table 22 shows the percentage of the faculty holding 
each of the four academic ranks — professor, associate 
professor, assistant professor, and instructor — for se- 
lected years from 1903-4 to 1930-31. The table deals 
only with the totals for the Colleges and Schools of 
Arts, Literature, and Science, for the professional 
schools, and for the entire University. The details in 
the trends in faculty distribution by ranks in the sev- 
eral divisions are shown in Figures 33, 34, 35, and 36. 

Table 22 shows that in the University as a whole 
there were no important changes in the distribution 
of faculty members according to rank during the peri- 
od covered by the study. There was a tendency for 
the professional schools to have a higher percentage 
of their staff members at the rank of professor and a 
lower percentage at the rank of instructor than was 
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true for the departments of Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence. In interpreting this fact it must be remembered 

TABLE 22 


Distribution or Faculty Members by Ranks, for 
Selected Years from 1903-4 to 1930-31 





Percentage of Faculty Mem- 



Total 

bers with Rank 

Of 

Division or Professional 


Number 





Schools 


Faculty 

Members 

Profes- 

sor 

Associ- 

ate 

Profes- 

Assist- 

ant 

Profes- 

Instruc- 

tor 





sor 

sor 



[1903-4 

204 

37 

17 

20 

26 


1908-9 

205 

35 

22 

21 

22 

Arts, Literature, and 
Science 

1918-19 

238 

268 

37 

38 

20 

1 6 

18 

20 

25 

26 

1923-24 

283 

42 

18 

17 

23 


1928-29 

383 

38 

*5 

25 

22 


[1930-31 

464 

37 

r 7 

22 

24 


f 1 9 ° 3-4 

29 

76 

4 

IO 

IO 


1908-9 

25 

72 

8 

12 

8 


I 9 I 3 -I 4 

21 

80 

IO 

IO 


Professional schools. . . 

1918-19 

17 

70 

12 

12 

6 


1923-24 

43 

23 

21 

!9 

37 


1928-29 

66 

44 

17 

27 

12 


[1930-31 

69 

48 

30 

IO 

12 


'1903-4 

233 

42 

15 

19 

24 


1908-9 

230 

39 

20 

20 

21 


i 9 i 3 _i 4 

259 

40 

1 9 

18 

23 

Entire University 

1918-19 

285 

4 o 

l6 

20 

24 


1923-24 

326 

4 o 

18 

17 

25 


1928-29 

449 

39 

1 6 

25 

20 


[1 93 °— 3 1 

S 33 

39 

19 

20 

22 


that the work of the professional schools is very large- 
ly at the graduate level. Because of the advanced na- 
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ture of the work it may, therefore, be assumed that a 
larger percentage of the faculty would necessarily 
hold a higher academic rank. 

Percentage 



Fig. 33 — Percentage distribution of total faculty members by ranks 
in the Division of the Biological Sciences, for selected years from 1903—4 
to 1930-31. 


The figures which show the trends for the various 
divisions indicate that, although the University as a 
whole was rather stable in its distribution of faculty 
members by ranks, the various units had wide fluctua- 
tion in this matter. These fluctuations did not seem 
to follow any general tendency. In all divisions those 
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holding the rank of professor comprised the largest 
percentage at both the beginning and the close of the 
period. The Division of the Biological Sciences was 

Percentage 



Fig. 34. — Percentage distribution of total faculty members by ranks 
in the Division of the Physical Sciences, for selected years from 1903-4 
to 1930-31. 


the only one in which the percentage of professors was 
not larger consistently over the entire period than the 
percentage of any other rank. As a rule the second 
largest group of faculty members comprised those 
with the rank of instructor. The Division of the So- 
cial Sciences was an important exception to this gen- 
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eral tendency. The percentages of associate and as- 
sistant professors were typically about the same for 
all divisions, but the Division of the Biological Sci- 
ences had a much larger proportion of assistant pro- 
fessors than of associate professors. 



V'ifi. .ty—l'crcer.tare distribution of total faculty members by ranks 
in the Division of the Social Sciences, for selected vearr. from 1903-4 t0 
1 930 - 31 - 


The trends in the distribution of faculty members 
according to rank may reflect basically the policies of 
the University regarding the assignment of rank. In 
the trends for the various units of the University, 


UJO-JV 
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however, a disturbing factor is the availability of 
suitable staff members for the higher ranks. Possibly 
this is a factor causing much of the variability within 
the various divisions in the percentage of staff mem- 
bers at the highest rank. 

Percentage 



Fig. 36. — Percentage distribution of total faculty members by ranks 
in the Division of the Humanities, for selected years from 1903-4 to 
1930-31. 


INSTRUCTIONAL-SALARY BUDGET 

It is important to study not only the trends in the 
number of faculty members and their distribution by 
ranks but also the trends in the instructional-salary 
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budget. Table 23 presents data showing the salary 
budget for faculty members of the rank of instructor 
or above for the years 1908-9, 1918-19, 1928-2.9, and 
1930-31. 

TABLE 23 


Salary Budget for Faculty Members of the Rank, of Instruc- 
tor or Above in 1908-9, 1918-19, 1928-29, and 1930-31 


Division or Profes- 
sional Schools 

1908-9 

1918-19 

Z928-29 

1 930-3 1 

Percentage 
of Increase 
from 
1908-9 to 
1930-31 

Biological Sci- 
ences 

s 98,573 

179,926 

109,559 

109,252* 

$122,618 

234,337 

130,659 

J 7 8 , 375 * 

$ 472,008 

434 ,M 3 

268,465 

339,”5 

$ 614,862 
472,026 
327,800 
406,411 


Humanities 

PhysicalSciences 
Social Sciences. . 

_>o 

162 

199 

272 

Arts, Litera- 
ture, and 
Science . . 

? 497 , 3 ID 

$665,989 

513,73! 

$1,821,099 

266 

Professional 
schools 

? 65,794 

$ 79,015 

% 323,383 

% 369,756 

462 


Entire Uni- 
versity. . 

? 5 6 3 ,i °4 

$745,004 

$1,837,114 

$2,190,855 

289 


. fn-lc^cfbojkhdgetforthe Department of Home Economic, was included in thebudg- 
t lor the school of Education for there years and the data cannot be properly reallocated. 


This table shows that there have been large in- 
creases in the total faculty-salary budget. The in- 
creases in the professional schools were relatively 
much larger than those in the departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, but the largest increase in 
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any unit shown in the table was in the Division of the 
Biological Sciences. 

The data for the total instructional-salary budget 
are meaningful only when related to the number of 
faculty members. Table 24 presents data showing the 
faculty-salary expenditures per faculty member of the 

TABLE 24 

Faculty-Salary Expenditures per Faculty Member op the 
Rank of Instructor or Above in 1908-9, 1918-19, 

1928-29, and 1930-31 


Division or Professional Schools 

1908-9 

1918-19 

1928-29 

1930-31 

Biological Sciences 

$2,143 

2,465 

2,883 

2,276 

$2,078 

2,694 

2,613 

2,477 

$ 3 , 30 !* 

4,522 

4,261 

4,348 

$3,638* 

4,069 

4,553 

4 , 5 i 6 

Humanities 

Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Arts, Literature, and Science 

$2,426 

$2,485 

$3,984* 

$4,020* 

$2,632 

$4,648 

$4,900 

$ 5,359 


$2,448 

$2,614 

$4,117* 

$ 4 ,i 97 * 



* Three members of the faculty (two in Medicine and one in Surgery) who served with- 
out salary were not included in the base. 


rank of instructor or above for the years 1908-9, 
1918-19, 1928-29, and 1930-31. 

This table shows that the faculty-salary budget at 
the University of Chicago increased much more rapid- 
ly than the number of faculty members. The increase 
in expenditures per faculty member was somewhat 
larger in the professional schools than in the depart- 
ments of Arts, Literature, and Science. 
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It will be recognized that some of the increase in 
the faculty-salary budget may be accounted for by 
changes in the value of the dollar. Table 25 presents 
the data of Table 24 reduced to dollars of equivalent 
purchasing power, using 1913 as a base. By means of 

TABLE 25 

Faculty-Salary Expenditures in Terms or Dollars or Equal Pur- 
chasing Power* (1913 Base) per Faculty Member or the Rank, of 
Instructor or Above in 1908-9, 1918-19, 1928-29, and 1930-31 


I90S-9 1918-19 

<2,372 $1,287 

2,729 1,668 

3,192 1,618 

2,520 i ,534 

$2,686 $1,539 

$2,914 $2,878 

$2,710 $1,619 

* 77 ,'* uted it that of Carl Snyder, Business Cycles and Measurements (New ^ or*: 
Micnn.an Co., 1927 ), pp. 2S6-*l7; alio in //c*r afd Rrcirtc of Economic Statistics, X (J anu '' 
* r Y, ITS 5 *). 40-52. 

t Three rr.entrra cf the faculty (t* o in Medicine and one in Surgery) who terved with- 
out »aUry were not included in the bate. 

an index number the average salary expenditures 
were changed to amounts representing the purchasing 
power of those salaries in 1913 dollars. The index 
used in reducing the data to dollars of equivalent pur- 
chasing power was that based on general price levels 
as compiled by Carl Snyder in Business Cycles and 
Measurements (1927), pages 286-87, and from the 


Divilion or Prefer, ional School* 

Biological Sciences 

Humanities 

Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Arts, Literature, and Science 

Professional schools 

Entire University 



1958-29 J 1930-11 


$1,854! 

2,539 

2,393 

2,442 


$2,312} $2,524} 


?3> 365 


$2,312} $2,635} 
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Harvard Review of Economic Statistics, for January, 
1928. The general price levels by Snyder represent 
averages for the calendar years from January to 
December, whereas the budgets for faculty salaries 
are computed for the fiscal years beginning July 1. 
Therefore, the price levels for the calendar years were 
averaged to secure the price levels for the fiscal years 
which begin on July 1. 

This table shows that when the value of the dollar 
is taken into account, the faculty-salary budget at 
the University of Chicago failed to keep pace with the 
increases in the number of faculty members for the 
entire University. The professional schools showed 
an increase between 1908-9 and 1930-31 in the aver- 
age amount available for faculty salaries per faculty 
member, but the departments of Arts, Literature, 
and Science showed a decrease. Only one of the four 
divisions (Social Sciences) showed an increase during 
the period. For the University as a whole the decrease 
in average salary payments per faculty member be- 
tween 1908-9 and 1930-31 amounted to S75. It is 
important, therefore, to note that the resources of the 
University of Chicago in the period between 1908-9 
and 1930-31 failed to provide increasing support for 
faculty salaries in terms of dollars of equal purchasing 
power commensurable with the increases that took 
place in the size of the instructional staff. Since 1918- 
19, however, there have been marked increases in 
salary expenditures per faculty member when con- 
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It will be recognized that some of the increase in 
the faculty-salary budget may be accounted for by 
changes in the value of the dollar. Table 2.5 presents 
the data of Table 24 reduced to dollars of equivalent 
purchasing power, using 1913 as a base. By means of 

TABLE 25 


Faculty-Salary Expekditup.es in Terms or Dollars or Equal Pur- 
chasing Power* (1913 Base) pep. Faculty' Member or the Rank or 
Instructor op. Above in 1908-9, 1918-19, 1928-29, and 1930-3 1 


Diviiion or Prcf«iiona! Schools 

1503-9 

1918-19 

2928-29 

1930-531 

Biological Sciences 

? 2,372 

2,729 

3,192 

2,520 

$1,287 

1,668 

1,618 

i ,534 

$1,8541 

2,539 

2,393 

2,442 

$2,284! 

2,555 

2,859 

2,836 

Humanities 

Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Arts, Literature, and Science 

Professional schools 

$2,686 

fi ,539 

$2,3121 

$2,524! 

$2,914 

$2,878 

52,752 

53,365 

Entire University 

$2,710 

m 

52,312! 

52,635! 



, , * TJ* in A- z tlat of Carl Snyder, Business Cycles ar.d Measurements (Stye York: 

-lacmman Co., 1927), pp. 284-87; alto in llcrsard JZeniesa 0/ Economic Statistics, X (Janu- 
ary, 192B), 40-52. 

t Three member, of the faculty (tr. o in Median* and one in Surgery) -ho aerved aritfc- 
o--t talary were cot included in the bate. 

an index number the average salary expenditures 
were changed to amounts representing the purchasing 
power of those salaries in 1913 dollars. The index 
used in reducing the data to dollars of equivalent pur- 
chasing power was that based on general price levels 
as compiled by Carl Snyder in Business Cycles and 
Measurements (1927), pages 286-87, and f rom the 
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in dollars of equal purchasing power as was done in 
the case of the average faculty salaries per member of 
the teaching staff. These data are presented in Table 
27, which is similar to Table 26 except that the dol- 
lars are in terms of units of equivalent purchasing 

TABLE 26 


Total Facultv-Salary Expenditures per Student-Major or 
Credit in 1908-9, 1918-19, and 1928-29 


Division or Professional Schools 

190S-9 

1918-19 

1928-29 

Biological Sciences 

Humanities 

$21 -33 
20.43 

= 5-43 

16.09* 

$19-23 

26.91 

22.15 

19.17* 

$ 54 - 3 ° 

33-32 

37-65 

25.36 

Physical Sciences 


Arts, Literature, and Sci- 

| 

$20.26 

$21.89 

$ 35-72 


$24.98 

$46.99 

$38.00 


$20.74 

$23.09 

$36-13 



* Student-majors in the Department of Home Economics were added to those of the 
School of Education, as the data for faculty salaries could not be separated. 


power. The same index is employed for reducing the 
dollars to equal purchasing power as was employed in 
the case of Table 25; the year 1913 was again used as 
a base. 

This table shows that when the value of the dollar 
is taken into account the faculty-salary budget did 
not keep pace with the size of the instructional load of 
the University. This was true both for the profession- 
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sidered in dollars of equal purchasing power. Since 
these data were gathered there have been further 
marked changes in the value of the dollar. Data for 
faculty salaries have not been compiled for 1931-32, 
but the University made no reductions in faculty sal- 
aries that year, and there is no reason to believe that 
the average salary decreased. It is therefore highly 
probable that faculty salaries in 1931-32 were actu- 
ally higher in terms of dollars of equal purchasing 
power than they were in 1908-9. 

The increases in the faculty-salary budget may be 
compared not only with the number of faculty mem- 
bers but also with the size of the teaching load. It is 
possible to relate the data for total faculty-salary ex- 
penditures to the number of student-majors of credit 
for the three years 1908-9, 1918-19, and 1928-29. 
This results in a figure of total faculty-salary expendi- 
tures per student-major of credit. These data are 
given in Table 26. 

This table presents the expenditures for faculty 
salaries per student-major of credit in terms of the 
actual dollars in the faculty-salary budget. The table 
shows that the increases in the faculty-salary budget 
were more rapid than the increases in student-majors 
when the salary budget is expressed in terms of the 
total number of dollars. The increases from 1908-9 
to 1928-29 were about the same for the professional 
schools and for Arts, Literature, and Science. 

It is important, however, to relate these two items 
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GROWTH IN COURSES OFFERED AND 
CLASSES TAUGHT 

The Curriculum offerings at the University of Chi- 
cago are divided into units known as courses, the 
typical course meeting for four or five days a week for 
a quarter of eleven or twelve weeks. Students gen- 
erally carry three courses, for each of which they re- 
ceive i major 1 of credit per quarter; faculty members 
customarily teach i majors (usually equivalent to 
two courses) during each of the three quarters in 
which they are in residence. Growth in the curricu- 
lum offerings of the University may be studied by 
tabulating the number of separate courses given in 
each of a number of selected years. 

The instructional burden may also be studied in 
terms of the number of classes maintained. In general, 
each course offered means at least one class main- 
tained. Because of the fact that a number of courses 
must be given in more than one section, the number 
of classes exceeds the number of courses. The data 
relating to the number of courses give the more ac- 
curate picture of the growth of curriculum offerings; 

1 By a recent action of the University Senate the terms “major” and 
“minor” have been abolished. 
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al schools and for the departments of Arts, Literature, 
and Science. 

It seems probable that a significant change has 
taken place in the situation since 1928— 29, particu- 

TABLE 27 

Faculty-Salary Expenditures in Terms of Dollars of Equal 
Purchasing Power (1913 Base) per Student-Major 
of Credit in 1908-9, 1918-19, and 1928-29 


Division or Professional Schools 

19 eS-9 

191&-19 

1928-29 

Biological Sciences 



$ 3° -49 
18.71 
21.14 

14.24 

Humanities 

Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Arts, Literature, and Sci- 

? 22-43 

55 



527.65 

529.10 


Entire University 

522.96 


■ , 



larly when salaries are expressed in dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power. The value of the dollar has 
been increasing in these most recent years, while 
faculty salaries in actual dollars have also increased. 
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ries affiliated with the Divinity School, but not a part 
of the University proper, were not included in the 
tabulations. 

At the time these data were collected, the Univer- 
sity had just been reorganized on the divisional basis. 
For that reason, the tabulations in this chapter refer 
to the major fields of study comprehended in the 
University divisional organization, although the 
courses and classes on which the study is based were 
all offered before the divisional organization was in- 
troduced. Detailed tabulations classifying the data 
by departments are presented in the Appendix of this 
report. 2 The various fields of study are referred to by 
their divisional classification, although many of the 
courses and classes are properly in the College rather 
than in the divisions, the divisions dealing only with 
work above the junior-college level. 

TRENDS IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF STUDY 

Tables 28 and 29 present data showing the number 
of courses taught and the number of class sections 
maintained in each of the divisions and in the profes- 
sional schools at five-year intervals from 1903-4 to 
1928-29, in terms of course-majors and class-majors, 
respectively. Figures 37 and 38 present a graphic 
representation of the same data. 

During the period covered by this study the hu- 
manities had a larger total number of courses offered, 

2 See Table 64 in the Appendix. 
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data relating to number of classes maintained give 
the better picture of the instructional burden involved 
in the University program. 

In this study two units of tabulation are used, 
course-majors and class-majors. A course-major is 
one course given for one quarter for i major of credit, 
and a class-major is one class taught for one quarter 
in a course for which the student receives i major of 
credit. A course given during one quarter and then 
repeated during one or more subsequent quarters in 
the same year was counted in the tabulation as many 
times as it was offered in separate quarters during a 
single year. Whenever a course was given with more 
than one credit value, the average value was used in 
computing the course-majors. Courses that were 
divided into two or more sections were counted as 
only one course if given during the same quarter, but 
were entered in the tabulation of class-majors as 
separate classes. Class-majors were computed on the 
basis of the actual number of classes taught during 
the year, with the exception of class sections in a few 
science courses that %vere given in one large lecture 
section with the laboratory work divided into two or 
more sections. These were counted as single classes. 

The present study includes only courses taught on 
the Quadrangles. Courses in University College, 
Rush Medical College, and Yerkes Observatory are 
not included in this study. Courses taught and classes 
maintained by instructors in the theological semina- 
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of classes maintained is larger than the number of 
courses offered in any one quarter because some 
courses are given in more than one section. The pro- 
portion of courses for which more than one class sec- 

TABLE 29 

Total Number of Classes Maintained, in Terms of Majors, in 
Each Field of Study at Five-Year Intervals 
from 1903-4 to 1928-29 


Field of Study 

Number of Classes Maintained, in Terms 
of Majors 

Percent- 
age OF 
Increase 
from 

1903-4 

TO 

1928-29 

1903-4 

19C1S-9 

1913 - 

14 

I9I8- 

19 

1923- 

24 

192S-29 

Social sciences* 

248 


384 

419 

638 

7 W 

189 

Biological sciences! 

2 56 

242 

3 26 

386 

419 

608 

138 

Physical sciences 

269 

295 

356 

387 

457 

54 i 

IOI 

Humanities 

498 

522 

565 

568 

595 

747 

5 ° 

Professional schools! 

76 

93 

88 

87 

236 


426 

Entire University. . 

U 347 

1,512 

1 . 719 

CO 

2,345 

3 , 02 3 § 

124 


• Including all courses in education. 

f Not including the Department of Physical Culture, for which data were not avail- 
able. 

$ Not including Rush Medical College. 

§ Gasses in general survey courses (ten classes in terms of majors) were included in 
the 1928-29 total but not in the separate divisions. 

tion was maintained in the period from 1903-4 to 
1928-29 was much larger in the social sciences and 
the humanities than it was in the biological and the 
physical sciences. The trend in number of classes 
maintained followed approximately the same pattern 
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in terms of majors, than any of the other fields of 
study; in the last year shown, 1928-29, the social sci- 
ences were second, and the biological sciences, third. 
The rate of increase in courses offered was much larger 

TABLE 28 


Total Number of Courses Taught, in Terms of Majors, in 
Each Field of Study at Five-Year Intervals 
from 1903-4 to 1928-29 


Field of Study 

Number of Courses Taught, in Terms 
of Majors 

Percekt- 
ace or 

I;, -CREASE 
FROM 

1903-4 

TO 

I928-29 

1903-4 

1908-9 

1913- 

14 

1918- 

19 

1923 - 

24 

1928-29 

Social sciences* 

244 

34 i 

35 ° 

3 6 4 

536 

599 

H 5 

Biological sciences! 

256 

241 

289 

379 

401 

596 

1 33 

Physical sciences 

247 

283 

336 

320 

401 

495 

IOO 

Humanities 

43 6 

45 ° 

467 

460 

481 

642 

47 

Professional schools J 

76 

91 

88 

87 

203 



Entire University. 

*>*59 

1 ,406 

*> 53 ° 

1 ,610 

2,022 

2,?o8§ 

115 


* Including all courtes in education. 

t Not including the Department of Physical Culture, for which data were not avail- 
able. 


* Not including Ru»h Medical College. 

\ General survey course* (four courses in terms of majors) were included in the 1928-29 
total but not tn the separate divisions. 


in the professional schools than in any of the four 
divisional fields. In the Arts, Literature, and Science 
group, the social sciences had the largest percentage 
of increase, while the humanities had the smallest. 

As has been previously explained, the number 
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of classes maintained is larger than the number of 
courses offered in any one quarter because some 
courses are given in more than one section. The pro- 
portion of courses for which more than one class sec- 

TABLE 29 

Total Number of Classes Maintained, in Terms of Majors, in 
Each Field of Study at Five-Year Intervals 
from 1903-4 to 1928-29 


Field of Study 

Number of Classes Maintained, in Terms 
of Majors 

Percent- 
age of 
Increase 
from 

1903-4 

TO 

1928-29 

1903-4 

1908-9 

1913- 

14 

I9l8- 

19 

1923 - 

24 

1928-^29 

Social sciences* 

248 


m 

419 

638 

7 i 7 

189 

Biological sciencesf 

2 s 6 \ 


mw 

386 

419 

608 


Physical sciences 

269 


SS3 

387 

457 

541 

IOI 

Humanities 

498 

522 

5 6 5 

568 

595 

747 

5 ° 

Professional schoolsf 

76 

93 

88 

87 

236 

40 O 

426 

Entire University . . 

1.347 

US 12 

1 > 7*9 

1,847 

2 .345 

3 >° 2 3 § 

124 


• Including all courses in education. 

f Not including the Department of Physical Culture, for which data were not avail- 
able. 

X Not including Rush Medical College. 

§ Classes in general survey courses (ten classes in terms of majors) were included in 
the 1928-29 total but not in the separate divisions. 


tion was maintained in the period from 1903-4 to 
1928-29 was much larger in the social sciences and 
the humanities than it was in the biological and the 
physical sciences. The trend in number of classes 
maintained followed approximately the same pattern 
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of distribution among the various fields of study as 
was observed for the data on courses offered. 









Fig. 38. — Number of classes taught in various fields of study at five- 
year intervals from 1903-4 to 1928-29. 
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RELATION OF TRENDS IN NUMBER OF COURSES AND 
CLASSES TO STUDENT ENROLMENTS AND STUDENT- 
MAJORS OF REGISTRATION 

Figure 39 presents comparisons of the percentages 
of increase in number of courses taught and the num- 
ber of classes maintained with the number of students 
enrolled on the Quadrangles, using 1903-4 as a base. 
The data for number of students have been calculated 
from Table 47 (in the Appendix) by subtracting the 
enrolments of University College and Rush Medical 
College from the total number of different students 
enrolled. 

From 1903-4 up to 192.3-24 the numbers of courses 
taught and classes maintained were increasing at less 
rapid rates than the student enrolments. The sharp 
increase in enrolments between 1918-19 and 1923—24 
was matched by a similar sharp upturn in the num- 
bers of courses taught and classes maintained. Be- 
tween 1923-24 and 1928-29, while the enrolments 
were approximately constant, the numbers of courses 
and classes had the largest increases of any similar 
period for which data were available. The ratio of 
the number of students to the number of courses was 
the smallest in 1928-29 that it had been at any time 
since 1908-9. The increase in the number of classes 
maintained in proportion to enrolments was much 
arger in the professional schools than in the Colleges 

and Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence. 



Fig. 39. — Percentage of increase in number of courses taught, number 
of classes maintained, and number of students enrolled on the Quad- 
rangles at five-year intervals from 1 903—4 to 1 928—29, using 1 903-+ as a 
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The average size of classes may be obtained by di- 
viding the number of student-majors of registration 
(see Tables 3 and 4, pp. 53-55) by the number of 
classes maintained. The data thus derived do not 
strictly represent the average size of classes because 
a few classes were given for more than 1 major of 
credit and a few were given for less than this amount; 
but no significant error was introduced by the as- 
sumption that each class was given for 1 major of 
credit. The figures for average size of classes in the 
years 1908-9 and 1928—29 are given in Table 30. 
These years were selected because they were the ones 
for which the data for both student-majors of regis- 
tration and number of classes were available. 

_ There was surprisingly little change in the average 
size of classes in the University during the twenty- 
year period. There was a sharp decrease in the aver- 
age size of classes in the professional schools, but, be- 
cause of the relatively small number of classes in these 
units, this tendency did not have a marked effect 
upon the University total. There were slight increases 
in the average size of classes in the humanities and the 
social sciences, and corresponding slight decreases in 
the biological sciences and the physical sciences. The 
largest average size of classes was in the professional 
schools. Among the fields of study in Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science the social sciences had the largest 
average size of classes with humanities in second 
place. The average size of classes in the physical 
and biological sciences was only about two-thirds 
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that in the social sciences. These tendencies persisted 
throughout the entire period for which data are avail- 
able. 

When data for average size of classes are analyzed 
separately by departments, 3 a wide variation is found. 

TABLE 30 


Average Size of Classes* in Each Field of Study 
in 1908-9 and 1928-29 


Field of Study 

Average Size of 
Classes In 

Percentage of 

1908-9 

1928-19 

Increase 

Decrease 


17.2 1 
19.8 

14.2 

1 5-9 
3 i-i 

18. 1 

20.7 
13-4 

14.7 

23.8 

5-2 

4-5 




Biological sciences f 

5-6 
7-5 
\ 23.5 

Professional schools§ 

Entire Universityll 


17.9 

18.0 

0.6 



* Assuming that each class was given for 1 major of credit, 
f Including all courses in education. 

X Not including the Department of Physical Culture, for which data were not avail- 
able. 

§ Not including Rush Medical College. 

J[ General survey courses were included in the 1928-29 total but not in the separate 
divisions. 

Departments that had a large average size of classes 
in 1928-29 were: Philosophy (27.4), English (27.0), 
History (25.9), and Education (25.4). Those with 
relatively small enrolments were: Comparative Phi- 
lology (2.9), Medicine (3.2), Surgery (5.0), and Greek 

( 7 - 3 )- 

3 See Table 64 in the Appendix. 
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RELATION OF TRENDS IN NUMBER OF COURSES AND 
CLASSES TO NUMBER OF FACULTY MEMBERS 

In Figure 40 a comparison is made of the trends in 
the number of faculty members and number of 

Pfrc*.ntfc£« cf issTenre 



claves maintained. Data for the number of faculty 
members have been taken from Table 22 , page 1 25. 
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This figure makes it clear that the tendency has 
been for increases in number of courses taught and in 
number of classes maintained to be paralleled by in- 
creases in number of faculty members. During the 
first five-year period for which data are shown (from 
1903-4 to 1908-9), numbers of courses and classes in- 
creased, while the number of faculty members actu- 
ally decreased slightly. During the remainder of the 
period studied the trend lines are approximately 
parallel in each five-year interval. Between 1918-19 
and 1923-24 there was a slight lag in the number of 
faculty members, but this was compensated during 
the next five years. 

The reason for this parallelism between the number 
of classes and number of faculty members is not hard 
to find. For years the University has followed the 
policy of defining the service of faculty members in 
terms of the number of classes to be taught (two dur- 
ing each of three quarters of the academic year) . Thus 
the increases in number of faculty members have nat- 
urally been accompanied by increases in number of 
classes maintained. The data do not permit a con- 
clusion as to which is the causative factor in produc- 
ing the changes, that is, whether the additional classes 
were given because of the additions to the teaching 
staff, or whether the teaching staff was added in order 
that additional courses might be offered. Doubtless 
both factors operated to some extent as causes. 



CHAPTER VII 

GROWTH IN PHYSICAL PLANT 

It is difficult to find a satisfactory measure of the 
extent of building provision in an institution of higher 
education. A complete analysis of this problem would 
involve trends in the amount of space devoted to the 
various purposes, some evaluation of the quality or 
suitability of the space provided, and some classifica- 
tion of the type of construction with respect to its 
durability. Such an inquiry could not be made from 
the data now available at the University of Chicago. 
Records are available, however, showing the dates of 
construction of the several buildings comprising the 
plant of the University, and it is possible, also, to 
compute the cubic feet of space contained in each 
building. Such an analysis makes possible a crude 
measure of the extent of building provision at various 
periods in the history of the University. 

TRENDS IN CUBATURE OF BUILDINGS AND 
IN STUDENT ENROLMENTS 

Table 31 presents data showing the total cubature 
of the buildings in use at the University of Chicago at 
intervals of five years from 1893 to 1923, and at year- 
ly intervals from 1923 to 1931. For comparative pur- 

I 5° 
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poses enrolment data are also presented in this table 
for the years following 1903. Figure 41 gives a graphic 

TABLE 31 


Trends in Total Number of Cubic Feet of Building Space and in 
Number of Students Enrolled on the Quadrangles during the 
Autumn Quarters, for Selected Years from 1893 to 1931 


Year 

Total Cuba 
tube or 
Buildings ai 
End of 
Fiscal Year* 

Total 
Number 
of Stu- 
dents on 
Quad- 
rangles, 
Autumn 
Quarter! 

Cubic 
Feet of 
Building 
Space per 
Student 

Percentage Which 

Cubature 
Was of 
That in 

1 903 

Enrol- 
ments 
Were of 
Those in 
1903 

Cubic 
Feet per 
Student 
Was of 
That in 
1903 

3 80*3 

3>35-i33 3 












l8q8 

8,067,417 












1903 

11.096,357 

1,980 

s,6o 4 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

1908 

16,811,524 

1,397 

7,0x4 

152 

121 

125 

1913 

19. l 9 S < 409 

2,934 

6,542 

173 

148 

117 

1918 

23 , 799,414 

3,178 

7,489 

214 

161 

134 

1923 

24,550,092 

4,845 

5,067 

221 

245 

90 

19*4 

26,223,627 

5,247 

4,998 

236 

265 

89 

1925 

26 , 227 , 627 

5,433 

4,827 

236 

274 

86 

197.6 

27, 138 > OI 9 

5,646 

4,807 

245 

285 

86 

1 9 2 7 

27,729,283 

5,616 

4,938 

250 

284 

88 

1928 

34 , 938,754 

5,538 

6 , 3°9 

315 

280 

1 13 

I 9 1 9 

37,282,714 

5,743 

6,492 

336 

290 

Il6 

Llllimmil) 

71,828,722 

5,648 

7,406 

377 

285 

132 

1931 

76,546,787 

5,431 

8,571 

419 

274 

153 


* Cubature of buildings is for the close of the fiscal year immediately preceding the 
opening of the Autumn Quarter. 

t Total students, minus University College students, for the Autumn Quarter of the 
year shown. 


presentation of the percentages of increase in building 
cubature and in student enrolments from 1903 to 

I 93 I - 






■"> J3 ift W O i 

tJ ?4 « 7* r$ ^ 

c» c« tr« c< «n o c* ^ 


* ^ IG " r!" ^ crcinta t e °f increase in cubature of buildinas and in 

^oturrm Quarter enrolments, for selected years from im 3 to 1930, using 
1503 as a base. ? J 

There was never a decline, which would be repre- 
~en«.ed b> the abandonment or destruction of some 
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building space* and there was only one of the last 
nine years* 1924-25, in which the cubature remained 
stationary. Even in 1924-25* some construction was 
under way, but none of it was completed during the 
fiscal year. 

The trend in building cubature showed three 
phases. Prior to 1918 the cubature was increasing 
consistently and rapidly. The curve for the twenty- 
five years from 1893 to 1918 does not deviate far from 
a straight line, with an average annual increase of 
817,884 cubic feet of building space. From 1918 to 
1927, the amount of cubature rose more slowly than 
at any time during the entire history of the Univer- 
sity. During these nine years the average annual in- 
crease amounted to only 436,651 cubic feet, just a 
little more than half the average annual increase dur- 
ing the preceding twenty-five years. 

After 1927 the increase was much more rapid than 
ever before in the history of the University, the aver- 
age annual increase between 1927 and 1931 being 
4,704,376 cubic feet. This was approximately six 
times the average rate maintained from 1893 to 1918, 
and almost seven times the average rate maintained 
from 1893 to 1927. 

The table shows that the total cubature almost 
doubled between 1923 and 1931. Thus, in the last 
eight years of the period studied the University con- 
structed about as much building space as during the 
entire thirty years of its previous history. During the 
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the cubic feet of building space per student decrease 
markedly, dropping approximately 15 per cent belo 1 
the amount shown for 1903 and 35 per cent below th 
peak reached in 1918. 

After 1926 or 1927, the trends in building space am 
enrolments again diverged in the opposite direction 
Building space increased very rapidly after 1927; en 
rolments were approximately stationary after 1926 
As a result of these two trends, the number of cubic 
feet per student increased very rapidly, and in a peri- 
od of four years, from 1927 to 1931, swung from the 
lowest ever recorded since 1903 to the highest ever 
recorded. The cubature per student in 1931 was 74 
per cent greater than in 1927, just four years previ- 
ously. 

A large part of the new construction which brought 
about this sudden shift in the ratio of building space 
to number of students consisted of buildings not im- 
mediately used by a large number of University stu- 
dents, such as the medical group, the Chapel, the Ori- 
ental Institute, Sunny Gymnasium (used by the 
Laboratory Schools), and the Blackstone Avenue 
Power Plant. During this same period, however, there 
were constructed other buildings intended directly 
for student service, such as Wieboldt Hall, the Social 
Science Research Building, George Herbert Jones 
Chemical Laboratory, and Eckhart Hall. 

The last three columns of Table 31 present the per- 
centage increases in total cubature and in Autumn 
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the cubic feet of building space per student decreased 
markedly, dropping approximately 15 per cent below 
the amount shown for 1903 and 35 per cent below the 
peak reached in 1918. 

After 1926 or 1927, the trends in building space and 
enrolments again diverged in the opposite direction. 
Building space increased very rapidly after 1927; en- 
rolments were approximately stationary after 1926. 
As a result of these two trends, the number of cubic 
feet per student increased very rapidly, and in a peri- 
od of four years, from 1927 to 1931, swung from the 
lowest ever recorded since 1903 to the highest ever 
recorded. The cubature per student in 1931 was 74 
per cent greater than in 1927, just four years previ- 
ously. 

A large part of the new construction which brought 
about this sudden shift in the ratio of building space 
to number of students consisted of buildings not im- 
mediately used by a large number of University stu- 
dents, such as the medical group, the Chapel, the Ori- 
ental Institute, Sunny Gymnasium (used by the 
Laboratory Schools), and the Blackstone Avenue 
Power Plant. During this same period, however, there 
were constructed other buildings intended directly 
for student service, such as Wieboldt Hall, the Social 
Science Research Building, George Herbert Jones 
Chemical Laboratory, and Eckhart Hall. 

The last three columns of Table 31 present the per- 
centage increases in total cubature and in Autumn 
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Quarter enrolments and in cubature per student, re- 
spectively, considering the year 1903 as a base. Fig- 
ure 41 is a graphic presentation of the percentage Oi 
increase since 1903 in building cubature and Autumn 
Quarter enrolments. An analysis of Figure 41 shows 
that in 1931 the cubature of buildings was over four 
times that existing in 1903, while the enrolments had 
increased less than three times. If it be assumed that 
the adjustment between space and enrolment was 
satisfactory in 1903, it will be observed that for the 
next fifteen years the amount of space per student 
was relatively high. Then followed a period of years 
when the cubature per student was considerably be- 
low the par of 1903. During the past three or four 
years, however, the trend has changed and the space 
provisions are much more ample at the present time 
than in 1903. 

DO?J.TITO?.Y SPACE 

It w'ould be interesting to analyze the space accord- 
ing to the uses to which it is put. This is very difficult 
for several reasons. The first reason is that a satis- 
factory and comprehensive classification of building 
space in institutions of higher education has not yet 
been worked out. A second reason is that many of the 
buildings include space of two or more different types, 
and the present study has not attempted to analyze 
the cubature within each of the various buildings ac- 
cording to the uses to which the space is put. As an 
example of this difficulty, the case of Ida Noyes Hall 
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may be cited. A part of this building is devoted to the 
gymnasium, wherein instruction is given women stu- 
dents in physical education. Other parts of the build- 
ing are used for recreational and social purposes. A 
third difficulty in making an analysis according to the 
purposes for which space is used is that the use of 
space is changed from time to time in the various 
buildings. For example, some rooms in Cobb Hall 
which are now used for administrative offices were 
originally used for chapel purposes. Other rooms in 
this building that are now offices were quite recently 
used as classrooms. Similar difficulties can be cited 
from the history of many of the buildings on the 
Quadrangles. Because of these difficulties only one 
type of classification of space has been studied in this 
survey. It is significant and relatively easy to sepa- 
rate in the entire plant of the University the build- 
ing space used for dormitory purposes. It is signifi- 
cant, also, to study the relationship between dormi- 
tory space and the number of students enrolled in the 
University. Table 32 presents these data for selected 
years from 1893 to 1931. Figure 42 gives a graphic 
representation of the amount of dormitory and non- 
dormitory space in the University at intervals of five 
years during the history of the institution from 1893 
to 1928. 

It will be observed from these data that the amount 
of dormitory space at the University of Chicago did 
not increase at the same rate as the total building 
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space. In 1893 more than half of the total building 
cubature consisted of dormitories; at the close of the 
fiscal year in 1931 the dormitory space comprised only 


TABLE 32 


Dormitory Space, top. Selected Years prom 1893 to 1931 


Year 

rctal Cubic Feet 
cf Dormitory 
Space at End cf 
Fitcal Year 

Percentage of 
Total Building 
Cubature That 
Y.'ai Dormitory 

Cubic Feet cf^ 

1 per Student on 
■the Quadrangles, 
Autumn 
Quarter* 

1803 

1 > 9 21 ’ 3%3 






i8q8 





1 >V X1 

-j.o 


* 9=3 

2,790,406 

25.1 

1 , 4=9 

1928 

2,790,406 

16.6 

1,164 

f 9 i 3 

3,042,152 

15.8 

1,037 

1918 

3,042,152 

12.8 

957 

* 9 2 3 

3 > 2 57 , 39 * 

1 3-3 

67a 

* 9 2 4 

3 , 2 57 , 39 * 

* 2 -4 

620 

* 9 2 5 

3 , 2 57 , 39 * 

12.4 

6oo 

1926 

3 , 2 57 > 39 * 

12.0 

577 

* 9 2 7 

3 , 107 , 39 * 

II .2 

553 

1928 

3 ,*° 7 » 39 * 

8.9 

562 

I 9 2 9 

3 ,*° 7 , 39 * 

8-3 

54 * 

* 93 ° 

3 ,*° 7 , 39 * 

7-4 

55 ° 

* 93 * 

3 , 107 , 39 * 

6.7 

57 2 

* 93 *T 

5,219,031 

* 0-71 

961 


W?'"? m .V ** 5 'Ki-r.-j, Urivenity Collet it sdsttx, fit the Antn=n Q=y- 
" Xy 2 -* *bown. Cubature cf buildings It for the clo?; of the firczl year immediate! T 
preceding t~c opzaizg cf tue Autumn Quarter fa tie year indicated. 

t Induding ersr aaft 4 snaitans», £nt cccnpied in Ontdbnr, 1931. 

-1 * J ^-ding th- nnr Etin’i dnrTnjtnrini, bnt not indexing otinr conttrastlna ens- 
Flrttd bnwtm J c « 3 o, i 93 !, Octobu 1, 1933. 


6./ per cent of the total cubature. From 1903 to 
June, 1931, the total building space of the University 
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increased 319 per cent, while the total cubature of 
dormitories increased only 1 1 per cent. 

The cubic feet of dormitory space per student de- 
creased steadily from 1903 to 1927. During the years 



Ibrnitoiy space 


Icn-dor^itory apace 

Fig. 41. — Cubic feet of dormitory and non-dormitory space in selected 
years from 1893 to 1928. 


from 1927 to 1930 both the number of students en- 
rolled and the amount of dormitory space were rela- 
tively constant, with approximately 550 cubic feet of 
dormitory space being provided for each student en- 
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rolled on the Quadrangles in the Autumn Quarter. It 
is obvious from these data that the University of 
Chicago during the first decade of its history had 
much more ample provisions for dormitories in pro- 
portion to the students enrolled and in proportion to 
the remainder of the building space provided than has 
been the case at any time since the first ten years of 
the institution’s history. 

The dormitory provisions of the University may be 
studied not only in terms of the cubic feet of space but 
also in terms of the number of occupants for which 
facilities are provided. Table 33 shows the number of 
men and women students which the dormitories could 
accommodate in selected years from 1913-14 to 1930- 
31. The table also shows the percentage of the Au- 
tumn Quarter enrolment on the Quadrangles of men 
and women students who could be accommodated in 
the dormitories. 

The dormitory provisions for men remained at a 
constant figure of 320 beds from 1913-14 to 1930-31. 
The number of accommodations for women varied 
somewhat, owing to the temporary use of Kenwood 
House for dormitory purposes between 1919-20 and 
1926-27, and owing to a change in the capacity of 
Woodlawn House when it was changed to French 
House in 1925-26. In 1913-14 the dormitories of the 
University provided accommodations for almost one- 
fifth of the men students on the Quadrangles; in 1930- 
31 about one-twelfth of the men students could be so 
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accommodated. Similarly, the dormitory facilities 
provided for more than one-fifth of the women stu- 

TABLE 33 

Number or Dormitory Accommodations and Percentage of Autumn 
Quarter Enrolments on the Quadrangles or Men and Women 
Students for Which Dormitory Facilities Were Available in 
Selected Years from 1913-14 to 1930-31 


Year 

Number or Student 
on Quadrangles,* 
Autumn Quarter 

Number of Dormi- 
tory Accommodation. 

Percentage That 
Dormitory Accommo- 
dations Were of 
Autumn Quarter 
Enrolments on the 
Quadranci.es 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 



i ,68o 

1,254 

320 

264 

19.O 

HI 

Cl 

1918-19 

*.77* 

1,407 

320 

328 

1S.1 

23 3 

1919-20 

2,720 

1,650 

320 

372 

11. 8 

22-5 

1920-21 

2,879 

1,763 

320 

372 

11. 1 

21 .1 

1921-22 

2,990 

1,79* 

320 

372 

IO.7 

20.8 

I922~23 

3,061 

1,867 

320 

372 

10.5 

19.9 

1923-24 

2,975 

1,870 

320 

372 

10.8 

*9.9 

*924-25 

3,3°4 

1,943 

320 

372 

9-7 

19. 1 

1925-26 

3,352 

2,081 

320 

333 

9-5 

16.0 

1926-27 

3,52i 

2,125 

320 

333 

9* 

*5-7 

1927-28 

3,48* 

2,135 

320 

289 

9-2 

*3-5 

1928-29 

3,52i 

2,017 

320 

289 

9* 

14-3 

*929-30 

3,583 

2,160 

320 

289 

8-9 

*3-4 

1930-31 

3,58i 

2,067 

320 

2S9 

8.9 

I4.O 

*931-32 

3,435 

*,97* 

585 

369 

17.0 

18.7 


* Total Autumn Quarter enrolment minus University College enrolment. 


dents in 1913-14 but for only one-seventh of them in 
I 93°-3i. Since 1913-14 dormitory accommodations 
have been provided more extensively for women than 
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for men, in proportion to the number of students of 
each sex. 

The data discussed up to this point have not in- 
cluded the new men’s dormitory, the College Resi- 
dence Halls for Men, which opened in October, 193U 
as this unit had not been completed at the end of the 
fiscal year 1931. The inclusion of this unit would in- 
crease the percentage of total building space devoted 
to dormitory purposes to 10.7 per cent. In the Au- 
tumn Quarter, 1931, the cubic feet of dormitory space 
per student, including the College Residence Halls for 
Men, was 961. With the completion of the new men’s 
Residence Halls and the conversion of some of the 
former dormitories for men to women’s dormitories, 
at the opening of the Autumn Quarter, 1931, accom- 
modations were available for 17.0 per cent of the men 
students and 18.7 per cent of the women students on 
the Quadrangles. 

It is interesting to note from Table 32 the perio- 
dicity in dormitory construction. The University 
seems to have followed the plan of constructing addi- 
tional dormitory space only in alternate five-year 
periods. Thus, no dormitory space was constructed 
between 1893 and 1898, but some additions were 
made between 1898 and 1903. Again, nothing was 
added to the dormitory space from 1903 to 1908, but 
some additional space was provided between 1908 and 
I 9 I 3- The period from 1913 to 1918 was again a time 
o no dormitory construction. A small amount of 
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dormitory space (French House and Kenwood House) 
was added between 1918 and 1923. From 1923 to 
1928 was again an “off period” for dormitory con- 
struction; the use of Kenwood House was discon- 
tinued in 1927. The last five-year period will not end 
until 1933, but this period will follow the general rule 
by again showing a considerable amount of dormitory 
construction, principally the new dormitory for men 
constructed south of the Midway. In fact, the addi- 
tions during the last five-year period, or during the 
five-year period which will end in 1933, will be the 
largest during any similar period in the history of the 
University since 1903. 



CHAPTER VIII 


GROWTH IN FINANCIAL ASSETS, IN- 
COME, AND EXPENDITURE 

The growth in the finances of the University of Chi- 
cago is studied under three headings: (i) growth in 
assets; (a) growth in income; and (3) growth in ex- 
penditure. The data for this section of the study have 
been obtained through the courtesy of the Comp- 
troller’s Office. 

ASSETS 

Table 34 presents data showing the amount of as- 
sets of the University of Chicago at the close of each 
fiscal year from 1893 to 1931. The assets are classified 
as endowment-fund assets, plant-fund assets, and 
other assets; the last-mentioned category includes 
funds that are held as agent and temporarily. The 
trends in total assets and total endowment-fund as- 
sets are shown graphically in Figure 43. 

This table and figure show the steady and remark- 
ably rapid growth in assets during the history of the 
University. This growth was greatly accelerated dur- 
ing the last six or seven years represented. From 1924 
to 1931, a period of only seven years, the total assets 
of the University practically doubled. The growth in 
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TABLE 34 


Assets of the University at the Close of Each Fiscal 
Year from 1893 to 1931 


Close of Fiscal 
Year 

Endowment- 
Fund Assets 

Plant-Fund 

Assets 

Other Assets 

Total Assets 

1893 

£1.465,25 

3 £1,597,13 

3 $ 109,183 

£ 3,171,566 

^94 

2,123,07 

2,091,11 

4 57,962 

4,272,147 

J ® 9 S 

3,129,86 

-) 2,302,82 

* 153,468 

5,586,161 

1896 

5 , 33 °, 94 ! 

2,300,55 

2 101,126 

7,732,626 

1897 

5 > 57 ° ,56. 

2,655,82 

85,256 

8,311,642 

1898 

5 ) 69 °, 35 c 

3 > I2 4 , 43 : 

122,978 

8,937,760 

i8 99 

5,47 2 , 5«4 

3,607,43; 

77,701 

9,157,722 

I 900 

6 . 033 . 55 1 

3 , 758 , 82 j 

88,401 

23,506 

9,880,778 

I9OI 

7,888,839 

4,451,871 

!2, 364, 364 

1902 .... 

8 , 739,194 

6 , 353 , 44 ! 

35,741 

i 5 ,! 28,376 

1903 

9,197,982 

7,608,911 

277,807 

17,084,700 

J 9°4 

9,245,317 

8,277,781 

8,264,291 

374,818 

363,209 

17,897,916 

J 9°5 

8,990,192 

17,617,692 

1906 

8,738,722 

8, 59°, 777 

406,384 

17 , 735,883 

* 9 ° 7 

12,541,256 

10,227,361 

692,984 

23,461,601 

1908 

14,015,310 

10,838,898 

523,323 

25 , 377,531 

J 9°9 

14,024,896 

11,240,805 

524,402 

25,790,103 

1910 

I 4 , 9 I 9,°73 

11,494,42 3 
11,640,793 

517,328 

26,930,824 

I9II 

15,963,348 

606,652 

28,210,793 

1912 

17,295,360 

n, 51°, 144 

621,035 

29-426,539 

1 9 I 3 

18,175,166 

18,629,541 

12,177,379 

702,875 

31,055,420 

l 9 H 

i 3 , ij 8 , 9 S 4 

13 , 619,475 

7*3,987 

32,462,482 

* 9*5 

19,446,184 

701,188 

836,806 

33,766,847 

1916 

22,239,870 

14, 102; 543 

37,179,219 

I 9 1 7 

23,283,563 

15,172,807 

934,925 

39 , 39!, 295 

1918 

26,795,447 

15,719,665 

1,094,9!? 

43,610,029 

J 9 J 9 

29,327,223 

16,072,531 

1,355,800 

2,662,482 

46,7 55,555 

1920 

28,364,304 

16,651 ,604 

47,678,390 

1921 

29 , 5 ° 3,°76 

17,034,027 

2,187,864 

48,724,967 

1922 

29 , 635,975 

17,367,804 

2,600,341 

49,604,120 

J 923 

30,268,886 

i? , 995, 2 59 

3,078,173 

51,342,318 

! 9 2 4 

3 1 , 992, 621 

18,688,522 

4,019,362 

54,700,505 

57,680,649 

l 9 ^S 

33 , 776,548 

19, 35 °, 49 s 

4,553,603 
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TABLE 34 — Continued 


Gosc of Fiscal 
Year 

Endovrment- 
Fnnd Astsis 

Plant-Fund 

Aiietg 

Other A«eU 

Total A«sU 

1926 

$35,303,567 

38,870,629 

43,409,468 

50,889,404 

59,015,297 

59,929 ,899 

$24,399,872 

26,492,027 

29,136,447 

30,833,065 

34,654,582 

36,691,009 

$ 3,599,220 
5,164,694* 
5,266,307* 
6,634,868* 
10,241,205* 
12,158,551* 

$ 63,302,659 
70 , 527,350 
77,812,222 
88 , 357,337 

103,911,084 

108,77 9,459 

IQ 27 

1928 

1929 

I930 

* 93 i 


* Includes funds held as agent and temporarily. 


endowment-fund assets and in plant-fund assets pro- 
ceeded at about the same rate as the growth in total 
assets. The other assets, including funds held as agent 
and temporarily, became important only in the last 
ten or twelve years of the period. 

Figure 44 shows the percentage of total assets rep- 
resented by endowment at the end of each fiscal year 
from 1893 to 1931. 

This figure shows that the ratio of endowment-fund 
assets to total assets has been remarkably constant 
t roug out the history of the University. In only 
three years were the endowment funds less than 50 
per cent o the total assets ; in only seven years did the 
endowment funds amount to more than 60 per cent, 
e tren was remarkably uniform during the last 
enty years shown in this chart, the average endow- 
ment.fund assets being slightly less than 60 per cent 
of the total assets. 

Figure 45 presents a comparison of the trends in 
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Fio. 43.— Total assets and total endowment-fund 
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Vio. 44. — Percentage of total assets that were endowment funds at the end of each fiscal year front 
» s 93 10 * 93 ' • 
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total assets and in total student enrolments/ in terms 
of the percentage of increase since 1903-4. The com- 
parison is limited to the period from 1903-4 to 1930- 



3 x j since these are the only years for which enrolment 
statistics were presented in chapter ii. 2 In plotting the 

1 The enrolment data include the students of Rush Medical College 
and University College, but not students enrolled in the correspondence 
courses of the Home-Study Department. 

a The data for enrolments have been taken from Table 47 in the Appen- 
dix. 
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data of these curves the points were taken at five- 
year intervals from 1903-4 to 1918—19; after 1918-19 
the curves were plotted with points for each year. The 
comparison for the enrolments of an academic year 
is made with the assets at the end of that same year, 
that is, the percentage of increase that the enrolments 
of 1918-19 showed over the enrolments of 1903-4 is 
compared with the percentage of increase that the 
assets at the end of the fiscal year closing in 1 919 
showed over the assets at the end of the fiscal year 
closing in 1904. 

It will be observed from this figure that, using 
1 9°3 _ 4 data as a base, assets were increasing slightly 
more rapidly than enrolments during the fifteen-year 
period from 1903-4 to 1918-19; during the last five 
years of this period, that is, from 1913-14 to 1918-1 9 , 
the divergence was more noticeable than in the pre- 
ceding decade. The large expansion in enrolments 
during the post-war period carried the enrolment 
curve to practically the same percentage of increase 
over the 1903-4 base as the total assets showed. When 
the enrolments began to reach a stable level at about 
I 9 2 5 ” 2 ^> assets did not follow a corresponding tend- 
ency to become stable but increased even more rapid- 
ly than ever before. As a result, in 1930-31 the ratio 
of assets to student enrolment was much larger than 
at any previous period included in this study. 

Figure 46 presents a comparison between the trends 
in total assets and in total number of members on the 
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teaching staff, expressed in terms of the percentage of 
increase over the 1903-4 base. The data of this figure 
cover the period from 1903-4 to 1930-31, with points 

Percflnta^o 



Fig. 46. — Percentage of increase in total assets and in number of 
faculty members, for selected years from 1903-4 to 1930-31, using 1903-4 
as a base. 


plotted only at intervals of five years, except for the 
last period which is a two-year interval. 

This figure shows clearly that the growth in total 
assets after 1903-4 was at a much more rapid rate 
than the growth in the number of members on the 
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teaching staff. In other words, the growth in total 
assets was not reflected in a growth in faculty that in 
any way corresponded in rate. It should be pointed 
out that this graph does not indicate that the assets 
in 1930-31 were larger than necessary for the teach- 
ing staff, since the condition in 1903-4 was arbitrarily 
chosen as a base. The only conclusion that may be 
drawn from this chart is that, using the period from 
I 9 ° 3~ 4 to 1908-9 as a base, the rate of increase in as- 
sets far outstripped the rate of increase in the number 
of members on the teaching staff. 

Figure 47 presents a comparison of trends in total 
assets and in total faculty-salary budget, in terms of 
the percentage of increase over the 1908-9 base. The 
data were plotted for 1908-9, 1918-19, 1928-29, and 
1 93 °~ 3 1 3 as these were the only years for which the 
data on the faculty-salary budget were tabulated. 3 
I t should be noted that in this figure 1 908-9 was con- 
sidered as the base, instead of 1903-4 as in preced- 
ing figures. 

This figure shows that the faculty-salary budget in- 
creased at approximately the same rate as the total 
assets o the University during the period covered by 
these data. If endowment assets only be considered, 
t ic increase in faculty-salary budget (289 per cent) 
v-ns somev at less than the increase in endowment 
assets 2 ~ 7 per cent). On the whole, there is a re- 

23 in budgets have been tahen from Table 
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markable correspondence between the trends in total 
assets and in total faculty-salary budget. 

The data of Figures 46 and 47 show that, although 
the total faculty-salary budget kept pace with the 
total assets, the total number of faculty members fell 



Fig. 47. — Percentage of increase in total assets and in total faculty- 
salary budget, for selected years from 1908-9 to 1930-31, using 193S-9 
as a base. 


behind the rate of increase in total assets. This find- 
ing corresponds to that previously presented showing 
that the average salary of staff members increased 
during this period. It will be recalled, however (see 
Table 27, chap, v), that in terms of dollars of constant 
purchasing power faculty salaries actually decreased 
during this period. 
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Figure 48 presents a comparison of the trends in 
total assets, and in total number of courses offered/ 
in terms of the percentage of increase over the 1903-4 
base. The data of this figure cover the period from 

1903-4 to 1928-29, with points plotted at five-year 
intervals. 

f«rc*nUc* 
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was a marked expansion in the curriculum offerings 
after 1903-4, as measured by the number of courses, 
the rate of increase in total assets during this period 
was correspondingly much larger. 

EXPENDITURES 

Table 35 presents data showing the current ex- 
penditures of the University for each year from 1918- 
19 to 1 930-3 1. The figures in this tabulation include 
all current expenditures for educational purposes. Ex- 
penditures for the following activities have not been 
included in the total: the University Press, Com- 
mons, dormitories, athletics, and annuities under con- 
tracts. The figures include the gross expenditures for 
the operation of the University Clinics, as these facil- 
ities serve as a laboratory for the medical sciences. 

In Table 35 the total expenditures are analyzed into 
two categories: those accounted for under the budget 
and those accounted for outside the budget. It has 
been the custom at the University to omit from the 
regular budget funds of a non-recurring type assigned 
for a definite period to specific departments or for 
specific projects. These extra-budget funds have as- 
sumed relatively large proportions in recent years, 
amounting to more than one-eighth of the total ex- 
penditures in 1930-31. 

It will be observed from Table 35 that the grand 
total educational expenditures of the University have 
increased markedly since 1918-19, aggregating in 
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1 93 °~ 3 1 more than four times the amount expended 
thirteen years previously. The most rapid increases 
have occurred in the last four or five years of the peri- 
od studied. Figure 49 presents comparisons of the in- 


TABLE 35 

Annual Educational and General Expenditures* or the 
University from 1918— 19 to 1930—31 


1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24. 

1924- 25. 

1925- 26. 

1926- 27. 

1927- 28. 

1928- 29. 

1 929- 30. 

J 93o-3»- 


Accounted For 
under the 
Budget 

Accounted For ! 
outside the ! 
Budget ! 

Total Current 
Educational 
and General 
Expenditures 

- £2,043,036 

? 113,599 

52,156,635 

• 2,593,208 

205,383 

2,798,591 

• 3, 0 54,669 

160,145 

3,214,814 

• 3,162,856 

207,758 

3,37°, 6 i4 

- 3,3!8,338 

203,078 

3, 5 2 i,4i 6 

• 3,642,863 

216,204 

3,859,067 

• 3,835,1/0 

284,713 

4,119,883 

- 4,217,180 

378,474 

4,595, 6 54 

• 4,905,135 

465,955 

5,371,090 

5,866,144 

457,456 

6,323,600 

• 6,274,145 

668,375 

6,942,520 

• 7,199,033 

968,472 

8,167,505 

7,936,68o 

1,186,398 

9,123,078 


mo 






crease in total educational expenditures with increases 
;“ entS and * n number of faculty members since 


inrr C ! ear Promt; fiis figure that the percentage of 
WrT n ex ; pendltures *nce 1918-19 has been much 
® 1 f P erc entage of increase in either enrol- 

ments or faculty members. The increase in expend!- 
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tures from 1918-19 to 1930-31 was 323 per cent; in 
enrolments the increase over the corresponding period 
was 59 per cent; and in number of faculty members 
the increase was 87 per cent. 

The budget expenditures of the University are at 
present divided into seven sub-budgets. The largest 

Percents^® 








TABLE 36 

Total Annual Budget Expenditures or tut. University in the 
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928-29 4.770.003 44 , 6 s 8 95 , * 4 * *3* ,33 8 5*8,349 431,906 282,649 6,274,145 

9 2 9'3° 5>*77.3<>5 40,128 109,732 148,720 679,960 591,398 451,730 7,199,033 

93°-3> 5.400,807 37,128 117,268 167,628 825,924 892,949 494,976 7 ,936; 680 
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The date of the initiation of the various enterprises 
not included in the “University general” budget may 
be observed in Table 36 by noting the point at which 
budget expenditures for the unit began. s It is inter- 
esting to note from this table that almost one-third of 
the grand total budget expenditures in 1930-31 were 
represented by these new units that have been de- 
veloped since 1919-20. In other words, a considerable 
part of the increase in total budget expenditures is 
accounted for by the adoption of new educational 
undertakings. The increase from 1918-19 to 1930-31 
in the expenditures for the older lines of activity, 
represented in the “University general” budget, 
amounted to 164 per cent; during the same period the 
grand total budget expenditures increased 288 per 
cent. 

Table 37 presents an analysis of the total annual 
budget expenditures of the University from 1918-19 
to 1930-31, classified according to the function served 
by the expenditure. 

It will be observed from Table 37, as noted also 
from the preceding table, that the total budget ex- 
penditures of the University exhibited approximately 
a fourfold increase over the period studied. The sal- 
aries for instruction and research on the Quadrangles 

s In a few cases the activities represented by these subdivisions of 
the budget had been carried on under departmental auspices prior to 
the setting up of the separate budget, but the initiation of the separate 
budget practically always indicates a development on a new level of 
importance. 
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increased a little less rapidly than the total budget ex- 
penditures. The most rapid increase in any of the 
categories shown in the table was in educational ex- 
penditures other than salaries; the expenditures in 

TABLE 37 


Total Annual Budget Expenditures or the University', erom 


1918-19 to 3930-31, Classified According to Function 


Year 

Salaries* 
for In- 
struction 
and Re- 
search on 
the Quad- 
rangles 

Other Ed- 
ucational 
Expendi- 
tures Ap- 
plicable to 
Intramural 
Instruc- 
tion t 

Business 

Adminis- 

tration 

Buildings 

and 

Grounds 

Special 

Educa- 

tional 

Activi- 

ties* 

Total 

1918- 19 

1919- 20. 

I920TZI . 

1921-12 

I9Z2-23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1915-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

J930-3* 

$ 848,824 
'i°JO,943 
r,22i,i6j 

1,298,686 
>.335,19 5 
1,469,894 
1,349, 266 
I ,638,277 
1,825,787 
2,938,177 
2,167,642 

2,403,11® 

2,738,39: 

s 356.72; 
733.2c; 
93 >,>£=> 
965,742 

>.015,053 
'.I39,oo; 
> ,2*7, >49 
>.391,754 
1,685,629 
2,331,279 
2,570,156 
3,044,408 
3.397,255 

$ 81,097 
97.107 
103,325 

102,419 

113,18; 

124,299 

I22 f 230 

159,133 

I<}6 f 803 

223,112 

236,706 

272,371 

302,772 

$311,017 

435,911 

454,811 

374,611 

4I5.356 

425,772 

424,598 

442,930 

337,9=3 

6:6,504 

657,916 

724,868 

719,652 

$243,373 
276, D42 
344. l8 ? 

421.39? 

439.330 

483,893 

521,927 

585,086 

658,991 

627,072 

639,465 

754,168 

756,611 

$2,043,036 

2, 593. =08 

3,054,667 
3,162,836 
3,318,339 
3 64=,S63 
3.835,17° 

4,217,180 

4,9°5,i33 

5.666.144 

6.274.145 

7,199,033 

7,936,650 


Including retiring allowance* and annuity premiums, 
f An analysis of the expenditures under this category is presented in Table 39* 
4 An analysis of the expenditures under this category is presented in Table 


this category in 1930-31 were approximately six 
times those in 1918-19. During the earlier years of 
the period the total salary payments for instruction 
and research were consistently higher than the other 
educational expenditures^ but during the last four 
years of the period the situation was reversed. Ex- 
penditures for business administration increased at 
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approximately the same rate as the total budget ex- 
penditures, but the expenditures for the Buildings 
and Grounds Department increased somewhat less 
rapidly than the total budget expenditures. Expendi- 
tures for special educational activities also did not 
increase as rapidly as total budget expenditures. 

Table 38 presents an analysis showing the percent- 

TABLE 38 


Percentage Distribution of Total Budget Expenditures, from 
1918-19 to 1930-31, According to Function 


Year 

Salaries* for 
Instruction 
and 

Research 
on the 
Quadrangles 

Other Edu- 
cational Ex- 
penditures 
Applicable 
to Intra- 
mural 
Instruction 

Business 

Administra- 

tion 

Buildings 

and 

Grounds 

Special 

Educational 

Activities 

1918-19 

4 i -55 

40-53 

39 - 97 
41.07 
40.24 

40 - 35 

40.39 

38.85 

27.22 

35 -°9 
34-58 

33 - 38 

34 - 7 6 

27 25 

28 28 

3-97 

3-74 

3-38 

3- 2 3 

3 - 4 i 

3.41 

w [SI 

12.01 

1919-20 

'A* SOU 

10.64 

1920-21 

30-49 

30-54 

3 ° 59 

3 1 - 2 7 

3 1 -74 

33 -oo 
34.36 

39-74 

40.96 

42.29 

42.83 


I"* 

Cl 

►H 

►H 

1 921-22 

n.84 

1 3 - 3 2 

1922-23 

12.52 

i 3- 2 4 

1 923-24 

11 69 

13.28 

1924-25 

3 l 9 

11 .07 

13.61 

1925-26 

3. 77 

10.51 

13-87 

1926-27 

4.OI 

10 97 

13-44 

1927-28 

3.80 

10.68 

10.69 

1928-29 

3-78 

10.49 

IO.I9 

1 929-30 

3 78 
3 - 8 i 

10.07 

10.48 

1 930-3 1 

9.07 

9-53 






* Including retiring allowances and annuity premiums. 


age of the total budget expenditures devoted to each 
of the five major classifications shown in Table 37 for 
the years from 1918-19 to 1 93°~3 I * ^is ana ^ rs * s 
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increased a little less rapidly than the total budget ex- 
penditures. I he most rapid increase in any of the 
categories shown in the table was in educational ex- 
penditures other than salaries; the expenditures in 


TABLE 37 

Ioiai. Annua t, Budget Expenditures or tiii- University, from 
191 -19 ro 1930-31, Ci.Assmr.n AcconmNo to Function 


Yrnr 


1018-10. . 

1919*20, . 

1020- 31 . . 

1021- 23 , . 
1922-2.1 , . 
1921-3.1 . . 
IO34-25, . 
1925 - 20 . . 
1020-27, . 
I027— 38 , . 
1038-29. , 
1920-30. , 
IO30-3I, . 


Snlariea* 
for lu- 
ll ruction 
and He* 

icnrch on 
lln' Quad* 
tannic. 


1 >°SO,<»U 

* .331 , *ftc 
1,308,686 
1 1 3)5. IQS 

I 

I,53t>, 266 
1 . K , - 77 
',825,767 
2 » °J H , * 77 
2,169,6(2 
7. '163 ,118 
2,7.58,390 


Other I'M- 

ucntioii.il 

Kxpemli- 
uire. Ap- 
plicable to 
lnu.imur.tl 
ln.truc* 
turn) 


; 556,725 
733,105 
031,180 
* 815 , 7.11 
1 > 01 5 ,053 
•> 130,005 

' ,717, MO 
1 ,301 ,75-i 
1 . <'85,05,, 
7,3.31,170 
= . .570, 15(, 
3.011,308 
3.390,1,55 


llu.ine.. 

Atlminu. 

tr.ltinn 


8 81 ,007 
07.107 

' 03 , 3:5 

101,. (19 

113.185 
171,100 
111,2.10 
‘59,133 
ior , ,801 
7 : 3,112 

3 J 0,966 

277,371 

302,771 


IluiUil,,;. 

nml 

Ground. 


5.311,017 

335.911 

■151.811 

373 ,r, n 
•l'5,3S<> 
33.5,771 

321,598 

337,9.30 

537.015 
<,:(,,Sot 

657.016 
713,808 
719,0,52 


Special 

1'duca- 

tion.il 

Activi- 

licst 


*245,373 
27(>. on 

333,189 

321,399 

339,550 

• 183,893 

5:1 ,927 

585,080 
058,991 
027,072 
030,30.5 
753 ,208 

750. <>i 1 


Total 


lit:, oi3. 036 
7,593.703 
3. 053 , 000 
1 , 102,850 
3,318.339 

3,031,803 

3,835.170 

4 , 217,100 

3 , 005,135 

5 , 860,133 

0,273,135 

7,109,031 

7,956,680 


•WiutiinnmiriuK allowance, ami annuity premium. 

A "SoU O Z »>”■ oatcKory i. pre.cntcd in Tabic 39- 

U *' ll ‘ C "" C,H ' ,l ’’ rM »hU catcRory i, pre.cntcd in Table 30 . 

C ‘" l . te S 01 y 111 1 93°~3 1 were approximately six 
- !T, m During the earlier years of 

I i* e m tot:d s; dary payments for instruction 
ednro C pin, UC i 1 WC '' C “ llsistcl ^ly higher than the other 
years of if but . the last four 

nendii-ttr .« 'f ^ L ! lod tllc situation was reversed. Ex- 
c 01 usil1 css administration increased at 
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grounds actually required a decreasing percentage of 
the total budget expenditures of the University. 
u expenditures classified in Tables 37 and 38 as 

other educational expenditures applicable to intra- 
rriural instruction and research” are subject to still 
further subdivision. As has already been pointed out, 
these deal with the principal items of educational ex- 
penditure that are not included in the faculty-salary 
budget. Table 39 presents an analysis of this item 
showing the percentage of the total budget expendi- 
tures devoted to each subitem under this general 

classification. 

Educational administration required in general a 
somewhat larger percentage of the total budget ex- 
penditures in the later years of the period than in the 
earlier years, but the percentage in 1930-31 was small- 
er than at any time since 1923-24. The increase in the 
percentage of total budget expenditures devoted to 
departmental equipment and expense was especially 
striking. The percentage for this item in 1930-31 was 
more than double the percentage in 1926-27, and 
more than four times the percentage in 1918-19. The 
recent increases in this subitem have been the cause 
of the rapid increase in the total expenditures for edu- 
cational expenditures other than faculty salaries, 
which has already received comment in connection 
with Table 37. The percentage of total budget ex- 
penditures devoted to library administration showed 
a decrease over the period, particularly after 1925-26. 
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the total expenditures for each year were considered 
as too per cent, and the amount spent for each classi- 
fication was then computed as a percentage of this 
total. 

The percentage of total budget expenditures de- 
voted to salaries for instruction and research on the 
Quadrangles was approximately constant during the 
earlier years of the period, but decreased considerably 
after 1924-25. The percentage of total budget ex" 
penditures devoted to other educational expenditures 
applicable to intramural instruction increased stead- 
ily after 1918-19. The percentage required for busi- 
ness administration fluctuated only within very nar- 
row limits; in other words, the cost of conducting the 
business affairs of the University was held at a prac- 
tically constant percentage of the total budget ex- 
penditures. A very interesting trend is observed in 
the expenditures for the buildings and grounds. This 
item includes only the current cost of operation and 
maintenance, not the capital cost of new construction. 

re tendency over the period studied was toward a 
steady reduction in the percentage of total budg et ex- 
penditures required for plant operation. It will be re- 
called that data previously presented (see chap, vii) 
have shown that the amount of plant space provided 

' t ^ diversity was increasing at an unprecedented 
rate during the period covered by Table 38. In spite 
° t us ar ge increase^ in the amount of plant to be 
care or, t e operating costs for the buildings and 
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grounds actually required a decreasing percentage of 
the total budget expenditures of the University. 

The expenditures classified in Tables 37 and"^ 38 as 

other educational expenditures applicable to intra- 
mural instruction and research” are subject to still 
further subdivision. As has already been pointed out, 
these deal with the principal items of educational ex- 
penditure that are not included in the faculty-salary 
budget. Table 39 presents an analysis of this item 
showing the percentage of the total budget expendi- 
tures devoted to each subitem under this general 
classification. 

Educational administration required in general a 
somewhat larger percentage of the total budget ex- 
penditures in the later years of the period than in the 
earlier years, but the percentage in 1930-31 was small- 
er than at any time since 1923-24. The increase in the 
percentage of total budget expenditures devoted to 
departmental equipment and expense was especially 
striking. The percentage for this item in 1930-31 was 
more than double the percentage in 1926— 27, and 
more than four times the percentage in 19x8-19. The 
recent increases in this subitem have been the cause 
of the rapid increase in the total expenditures for edu- 
cational expenditures other than faculty salaries, 
which has already received comment in connection 
with Table 37. The percentage of total budget ex- 
penditures devoted to library administration showed 
a decrease over the period, particularly after 1925-26. 
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The relative amount of this decrease is masked by the 
small size of the percentage figure, but the decrease 
actually amounted to a percentage reduction of ap- 


TABLE 29 

Percentage or Total Budget Expenditures Devoted to Each Sub- 

item UNDER THE GENERAL CLASSIFICATION “OTHER EDUCATIONAL 

Expenditures Applicable to Intramural Instruction,” from 
1918-19 to 1930-31 


Year 

Educa- 

tional 

Adminis- 

tration 

Depart- 
mental 
Equip- 
ment and 
Expense 

Library 

Adminis- 

tration 

Books 

and 

Binding 

Physical 

and 

Social 

Welfare 

of 

Students 

Fellow- 

ships, 

Scholar- 

ships, 

and 

Tuition 

Remis- 

sions 

Total 

1918- 19 

1919- 20. . . . 

1920- u. . . . 

1921- 22. . . 

1922- 23. . . 

1923- 24.. . 

1924- 25... 

1925- 26. . . 

1926- 27. . . 

1927- 28. . . 

1928- 29. . . 

1929- 30.. . 
J 93 =>~ 3 i-.. 

6.17 

6.38 

6 - 43 
6.46 

5.89 

6.44 

7 - 44 
7-44 

7.90 

8.31 
7-54 
7 -77 
7 .00 

5.60 

?-'7 

7-83 

7-34 

8.07 

8.15 

8 . 19 

10.20 

11.66 

16.47 

J 9-43 
21 .72 

24-13* 

5-58 

5.04 

5.21 

4.98 

5'3 

4-95 

4-97 

4-93 

4-54 

4-33 

3-83 

3-43 

3-09 

1.85 
1.79 
1.50 

1 .46 

1-73 

1.49 

1.63 

1.63 

1.86 

1 .84 
1.78 

1 -73 

1 -44 

3.62 
3-44 
3-13 
3-59 
3 - 5 i 
3- 57 
3.26 

3-22 
2.9I 
3-6 4 
4. 11 

3 - 75 
3-27 

4- 43 

4.46 

6-39 

6.71 

6.26 
6.67 
6.25 
5.58 

5- 49 
5- J 5 

4.27 

3-89 

3 - 9 ° 

27.25 
28.28 
3° -49 
3° -54 
3 ° -59 
31 - 2 7 
3 1 -74 
33 °° 
34 - 3 ^ 
39-74 
40.96 
42-2 9 

42-83 


m tie budg-t o1 a? OriratlPln oc “' : ° n ' <3 hy incr “‘ C! 


proximately two-fifths. Expenditures for books and 
,! n lr *5 , C ? m ? r ' ISe ^ a relativ ely constant percentage of 

fnr S* v bud ! et e , Xpendltures ^ although the tendency 
this item has been downward during the most re- 
cent years. The percentage of total budget expend!- 
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budget in recent years than in the earlier part of the 
period; this simply means that these Schools did not 
have a budget expansion commensurate with that in 
the University as a whole. The percentage for pub- 


TABLE 40 


Percentage of Total Budget Expenditures Devoted to Each Sub- 

ITEM UNDER THE GENERAL CLASSIFICATION "SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 

Activities,” from 1918—19 to 1930-31 



locations fluctuated considerably 
crease in the most recent years. 


but tended to in- 


— — » A A 

present * an analysis of the budget income 
of the University, classified according to source. This 
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table omits from consideration the extra-budget in- 
come which, as previously explained, consists chiefly 
of non-recurring items assigned to specific depart- 
ments or for specific projects for a definite period. 

TABLE 41 


Annual Budget Income of the University, Classified by 
Source, from 1918-19 to 1930-31 


Year 

Income 

from 
Student 
Fees for 
Residence 
Work on 
the Quad- 
rangles 

Endow- 

ment 

Income 

Income 

from 

Special 

Educa- 

tional 

Activi- 

ties* 

Income 

from 

Clinics 

andJPro- 

fessiona 

Fees 

Gifts 

Other 
Income 
for In- 
tramu- 
ral 
Pur- 
poses f 

Total 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21... 

$ 58:, 196 
834.030 
>.052,851 
>.I>9, 7S2 
i.i 65,397 
1.320,375 
1,394.832 
1,444,627 
>,654,225 
1,825,011 
1,774,146 
>,793,387 
2,001,724 

<>, 3*6, 727 
1,314,326 
1,466,366 
> »494»7>2 

>,679,565 

1,668,754 

1,659,468 

1,886,522 

2,091,456 

2,384,652 

2,713,273 

3,185,210 

3,429,351 

£207,882 

244,748 

339,760 

4>3, >25 
469,40s 
527,809 
544,539 
614,159 
677,665 
644,915 
639,859 
720,967 
708,933 



5 95,435 
200,043 

156,789 

167,005 

>84,9971 

186,632 

188,306 

213,538 

203,735 

328,889 

429,414 

317,793 

260,807 

52,211 ,240 
2,642,287 

3, >09, 316 
3,337,294 
3,539,242 
3,752,445 
3,856,39s 
4,384,396 
4,919,821 
6,014,993 

6,515,505 

7,396,249 

8, 038,986 


$ 48,240 
93,550 
>42,700 

39.875 

48.875 
69,250 

225,550 

292,739 

673,921 

607,785 

878,131 

875,779 

1921-22 


2922-23 

>923-24 

>924-25 


>925-26 


1926- 27 

1927- 28 

>928-29 

1929-30 

>950-31 

£157,605 

351,028 

500,761 

762,392 


, * Special educational activities include Home-Study, University College, The Institute 
01 Sacred Literature, the Laboratory Schools, and the University Press. 

t Other income for intramural purposes includes net income from room rents and Com- 
mons, income from the Baptist Theological Union, interest on general investments and 
Dank balances, the General Education Board, and miscellaneous. 


The amounts of the extra-budget income may be ap- 
proximated roughly from the data given in Table 35 
for extra-budget expenditures. 

The trend in total budget receipts was similar to 
that already shown for total budget expenditures. It 
will be observed that the largest amounts of income 
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were derived from student fees and endowment. The 
endowment income was larger than the income from 
student fees during the entire period covered by this 
study, but the difference was especially pronounced 
in the last three years of the period. In 1 930-3 1 the 
endowment income was 71 per cent larger than the 
income from student fees. The rate of increase in in- 
come from student fees over the thirteen-year period 
was approximately the same as the rate of increase in 
total budget income. Income from endowment did 
not increase as rapidly as the total budget income, 
due principally to the fact that endowment income 
did not show important increases during the earlier 
years of the period studied. A substantial income was 
received from gifts in recent years, although this was a 
relatively minor source of income in the earlier years 
of the period. The trend in income from special edu- 
cational activities, including the Home-Study De- 
partment, University College, The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, the Laboratory Schools, and the 
University Press, reflects the general growth in these 
supplementary activities of the University. 

Table 42 presents a percentage distribution of total 
budget income from each source during the thirteen- 
year period from 1918—19 to 1930-31. 

The percentage of budget income received from 
each, source varied considerably over the period 
studied. The percentage of income from students 
ranged from 24 to 36 per cent, but the general tend- 
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ency after 1924—25 was to obtain a decreasing per- 
centage of the total budget income from student fees. 
During the last eight years of the period there was 

TABLE 42 


Percentage of Total Annual Budget Income of the University 
Received from Each Source, from 1918-19 to 1930-31 


Year 

Income 
from Stu- 
dent Fees 
for Resi- 
dence 
Work on 
the Quad- 
rangles 

Endow- 

ment 

Income 

Income 

from 

Special 

Educa- 

tional 

Activities* 

Income 
from 
Clinics 
and Pro- 
fessional 
Fees 

Gifts 

Other 
Income for 
Intramural 
Purposesf 

1918- 19 

1 91 9- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 22 .... 

1923- 24 

2924-25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

2929- 3° 

2930- 31 

26.28 

32- 58 

33 - 86 

33-55 

32.92 

35 - 29 

36- 17 
32.95 
33-62 
30-34 
27.23 
24.25 
24.90 

60.00 

49.76 

47-16 

44-79 

47.46 

44-47 

43-03 

43-03 

42.51 

39 6 s 

41.64 

43 -°7 
42.66 I 

9.40 

9 27 

10.93 
12 38 
13.26 
14.07 
14.12 
14. 01 

23-78 

10.72 

9.82 

9-75 

8.8a 



2.62 

5-39 

6.77 

9.48 

1.82 

3.01 

4.28 

1-23 

1.30 

1.80 

5-24 

5-95 

11.20 

9-33 

11.87 

10.90 

4- 32 

7-57 

5 - 04 
5.00 
5-23 
4-97 
4.88 

4 - 87 
4.14 

5 - 47 

6.59 

4.29 

3-24 


* Special educational activities include Home-Study, University College, The Institute 
of Sacred Literature, the Laboratory Schools, and the University Press. 

t Other income for intramural purposes includes net income from room rents and 
Commons, income from the Baptist Theological Union, interest on genera] investments 
and bank balances, the General Education Board, and miscellaneous. 

only a small fluctuation in the percentage of income 
from endowment, the figure being in the neighborhood 
of 42 per cent for most of these years. During the 
earlier years of the period studied the percentage of 
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income from endowment was somewhat higher. In- 
come from gifts, which during the earlier years of the 
period comprised only a small percentage of the 
budget income, reached significant proportions in the 
last four years of the period studied, amounting to 
approximately io per cent of the total budget income. 

Table 43 presents an analysis of the percentage of 
total budget income that was received from student 
fees in each school and college from 1918—19 to 193 0- 
3 1 • In making these computations, the total budget 
income of the University was considered as 100 per 
cent and the amount received from each school or 
college was computed as a percentage of this total. 
The percentages indicate the extent to which income 
from student fees in each unit of the University con- 
tributed toward the total budget income. The Gradu- 
ate Library School has been omitted from this tabula- 
tion because the income from student fees in this unit 


is extremely small. Fees received in the Home-Study 
Department and in University College have also been 
omitted from this tabulation, inasmuch as these are 
accounted for under the category of special educa- 
tiona activities. Table 43 does not include an anal- 
ysis o certain types of fees, such as matriculation and 
ip oma fees, that are not directly allocable to the 

• Tf/ 0 , e ^ £S and sc h°°l s - Fees of this type were 
me u e , ovever, in Table 42; hence the total per- 
centage from student fees in Table 43 is less than that 
shown m Table 42. 
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The percentage of budget income from students in 
the Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science 
increased considerably over the period studied, the 
percentage in 1930-31 being almost double that in 


TABLE 43 

Percentage of Budget Income from Student Fees for Resi- 
dence Work on the Quadrangles from Each School or 
College, from 1918-19 to 1930-31 


Year 


1918- 19. 

1919- 20. . 

1920- 21.. 

1 921- 22. . 

I Q22—2 7 

1 923- 24. • 

1 924- 25.. 

1925- 26. . 

1926- 27. . 

1 927- 2 8. . 

1928- 29. . 

1929- 30.. 

1 930- 3 1.. 


Gradu 

ate 

(Arts, 

Litera 

turc, 

and 

Sci- 

ence) 

.Under 
'I gradu 
ate 
(Arts, 
Litera 
ture, 
and 
Sci- 
ence) 

Divin 
it y 

School 

Law 

Schoo 

Schoo 

of 

Educa 

tion 

Schoo 

of 

Busi- 

ness 

Schoo 

of 

Social 

Serv- 

ice 

Ad- 

minis- 

tration 

Rush 

Medi- 

cal 

Col- 

lege 

Total 

3 - 42 

13.72 

0.63 

0 68 

3.01 

1.99 



23-45 

4 -i 7 

J 4-75 

0.66 

1 74 

3-38 

3- 6 4 



28.34 

4-35 

! 5-47 


2 09 

3-29 

4-46 

0.I9 


30.87 

4.99 

14.15 

°-93 

2.02 

3-95 

fas 

-29 


30.64 

5.29 

13-17 

0.85 

2 II 

3-97 

3.82 

.28 



5.82 

14.76 

0.82 

2- , 5 

4.67 

3-38 

.26 


31.86 

5.84 

*4 -43 

0.83 

2.03 

4-43 

3.08 

■32 

tarn 

32.86 

6.06 

13.27 

0.82 

2.02 

2-95 

2.65 

•35 

1.89 

JO . 01 

6.36 

14-14 

0.79 

2-33 

2.71 

2. 51 

-. 4 i 

1.83- 

p -78 

6 -34 

13.80 

0.91 

2 . 21 

2.21 

I .12 

•45 

1.78 

.8.82 


' 2-34 

0.78 

2.14 

1.82 

0.97 

-44 

1 .50 2 

5-99 

5-35 

I .29 

0 61 

1.88 

1.50 

0.88 

•42 

1 .26 2 

3- J 9 

6.54 

o -37 

0.81 

1.82 

1 .60 

0.86 

o -53 

1-44(23-97 


i 9 i 8— 19. The percentage of income from undergradu- 
ate students in the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and 
Science was approximately constant during the earlier 
years of the period, but decreased somewhat after 
1 9 2 3 ~~ 4. The trends of income from graduate and 
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undergraduate students havebeen affected principally 
by the numbers of students enrolled in these classi- 
fications, although variations in the amount of the 
fee charged at the different levels have also affected 
the trend in percentage of income from each classi- 
fication. The other units have contributed only rela- 
tively small proportions of the total budget income 
of the University. It will be noted that the percentage 
of income from students in the School of Education 
declined steadily after 1926-27. In a preceding chap- 
ter 7 it has been pointed out that the College of Edu- 
cation has been discontinued; the decrease in propor- 
tion of student fees collected from this unit merely 
indicates the curtailing of the enrolments. 

The receipts from tuition fees may also be com- 
pared with the amount that is returned to students m 
the form of scholarships and remitted fees. 8 Table 44 
presents such a comparison, the data being limited to 
students in the Schools and Colleges of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science. Data were chosen at five-year in- 
tervals from 1903-4 to 1928-29. 

It is clear from this table that the percentage which 
the scholarships and remitted fees were of the total 
student-fee collections in Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence steadily decreased over the twenty-five-year 
period covered by this study. While there were large 
increases in the amounts of scholarships and remitted 

1 Chap. i":. 

, ' A traatr-.ar.t of this topic U prerented in Vo!. X of The 

Latvervty of Chleapo Soever, So~.t Vr.i-miiy Student Prcikrr.t. 
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fees, these increases fell far short of the total increases 
in student-fee collection. It should be pointed out 
that this study does not include the rather large dis- 
tribution of student aid made under the terms of the 
La Verne Noyes Foundation, which is available to 

TABLE 44 

Receipts from Tuition Fees, and Expenditures for Student 
Aid, in Arts, Literature, and Science,* for Selected 
Years from 1903-4 to 1928-29 


Year 

Total Student 
Fees 

Endowed 

Scholar- 

ships 

Unendowed 
Scholar- 
ships. and 
Remitted 
Fees} 

Total 
Scholar- 
ships and 
Remitted 
Fees 

Percentage 
That # 
Scholarships 
and 

Remitted 
Fees Were 
of Student 
Fees 

1 903-4 

$ 195,042 

? 3 , 3 °° 

? 39, 963! ? 43,263 

22.2 

1908-9 

240,983 

3,472 

43,023 

46,495 

1 9-3 

i 9 i 3 _i 4 

322,686 

3,895 

5>,794 

55,689 

17-3 

1918-19 

378,97s 

4,871 

47,032 

5 1 > 9°3 

13-7 

1 9 2 3-24 

772,170 

8,121 

62,149 

70,270 

9 - 1 

1928-29.. . 

1,194,561 

9,089 

91,005 

100,094 

8.4 


and g^- r ‘ or to i 923 _ 24 certain Divinity scholarships were budgeted under Arts, Literature, 

vr t This item does not include the aid administered under the terms of the LaVcrne 
Noyes Foundation. Expenditures for fellowships and assistantships were also excluded. 


those who have served in the military or naval forces 
of the United States or to their descendants, nor does 
it include expenditures for fellowships and assistant- 
ships. This omission from the table is justified because 
the Noyes Scholarships are a form of aid of an entirely 
different type from that designated under the usual 
endowed scholarships or remitted fees. 
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parable. Since all the valid comparisons of interrela- 
tionships among the trends of growth in the various 
factors have already been brought out and discussed 
in the preceding chapters, there remains for this sum- 
mary chapter only the recapitulation of a few of the 
more important general findings. 

ENROLMENTS 

In general, there have been three phases in the 
growth of enrolments since 1903-4. From 1903-4 to 
1918-19 enrolments were increasing at a steady pace, 
mmediately after the close of the World War the in- 
crease in enrolments was greatly accelerated for a 
ew years. About 1925 or 1926 this acceleration ceased 
and the number of students remained relatively con- 
stant at a figure of approximately fourteen thousand 
different students during the entire year, the number 
decreasing slightly after 1928-29. Summer Quarter 
enrolments began to decrease much earlier than those 
°f the regular year; indeed., there was no important 
decrease in Autumn Quarter enrolments within the 
period covered by this study. 

. Hm trends within the various units of the Univer- 
sity have been irregular. Decreases began much ear- 
ner in the professional schools than in the various 
evels of the Colleges and Schools of Arts, Literature, 
nnd Science. In recent years graduate students have 
ormed the largest group in the enrolments. The next 
largest group has consisted of the students enrolled in 



CHAPTER IX 
SUMMARY 

This study has traced the trends of growth in the 
University of Chicago in a number of factors that are 
susceptible of objective treatment. Analyses have 
been made of the trends in student enrolments, stu- 
dent-majors of registration, degrees granted, instruc- 
tional staff, curriculum development, physical plant 
and equipment, and finances. For the most part the 
study of trends has been limited to the period since 
1 9°3~4- As the study was originally planned, the data 
were to close with the year 1928-29, thus permitting 
an analysis of trends over a twenty-five-year period. 
During the time the data were being collected and in- 
terpreted important developments took place within 
the University, so that it seemed desirable in many 
instances to present data for the year 1930-31. 1°' 
tensive treatment has been given to the developments 
during the post-war period from 1918-19 to I930-3 1 - 
An effort has been made throughout the study to 
relate the trends of growth in the various factors. This 
has been difficult because the available data for the 
several factors have not always been on the same 
basis. It has therefore been necessary to limit the 
comparisons to those in which the bases were com- 
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parable. Since all the valid comparisons of interrela- 
tionships among the trends of growth in the various 
; actors have already been brought out and discussed 
in the preceding chapters, there remains for this sum- 
mary chapter only the recapitulation of a few of the 
more important general findings. 


ENROLMENTS 


In general, there have been three phases in the 
growth of enrolments since 1903-4. From 1903-4 to 
1918-19 enrolments were increasing at a steady pace, 
mmediately after the close of the World War the in- 
crease in enrolments was greatly accelerated for a 
ew years. About 1925 or 1926 this acceleration ceased 
and the number of students remained relatively con- 
stant at a figure of approximately fourteen thousand 
different students during the entire year, the number 
decreasing slightly after 1928-29. Summer Quarter 
enrolments began to decrease much earlier than those 
°f the regular year; indeed, there was no important 
decrease in Autumn Quarter enrolments within the 
period covered by this study. 

. II le trends within the various units of the Univer- 
sity have been irregular. Decreases began much ear- 
ier in the professional schools than in the various 
evels of the Colleges and Schools of Arts, Literature, 
nnd Science. In recent years graduate students have 
orrned the largest group in the enrolments. The next 
ar gest group has consisted of the students enrolled in 
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University College, the down-town teaching center, 
but these have been almost all on a part-time basis. 
Professional-school students have been in third place 
in recent years. Senior-college students have been 
slightly more numerous than junior-college students, 
but these two groups together have been approxi- 
mately equal to the single category of graduate stu- 
dents. Unclassified students decreased in number un- 
til recently they have formed an almost negligible 
proportion of the entire enrolment. 

Women students have been slightly in the majority 
in recent years. 1 The trends in the enrolments of men 
and women students have been approximately paral- 
lel, although there was some fluctuation from year to 
year. The proportions of men and women students 
in the several units of the University during the regu- 
lar year have varied markedly, women being greatly 
in the majority in University College, but the number 
of men being much greater than the number of women 
in the total professional-school enrolments and in the 
graduate schools. In recent years men have been 
slightly in the majority in the junior college, but in 
the senior college there has been little difference in the 
numbers of men and women students. The percentage 
of women students in almost all the divisions of the 
University has been larger during the Summer quar- 
ters than during the regular year. 

enro ' ment£ are left out of consideration, men 

students outnumber the women students. 
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The study of trends in enrolment does not seem to 
afford a basis for the prediction of future enrolments. 
This is a matter so obviously controlled by University 
policies that statistical predictions based on the 
curves plotted for preceding years are meaningless. 

STUDENT-MAJORS OF REGISTRATION 

The number of student-majors of registration af- 
fords more accurate representation of the instruc- 
tional load within the University than is afforded 
by the statistics of enrolments, since the unit of enrol- 
ment may vary from the part-time student enrolled 
for only one term or quarter, or carrying only a part- 
time program, to the student enrolled for more than a 
normal course load for four quarters of the year. The 
computation of the student-majors of registration is 
laborious, and for that reason trends of growth in this 
factor have been presented for only a few years. In 
general, the growth in student-majors of registration 
paralleled that in enrolments. During the period 
studied the bulk of the instructional load was in the 
Schools and Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
only about one-third being in the professional schools. 

The use of student-majors of registration has an ad- 
vantage over simple enrolment data in that trends of 
growth within the various departments of the Univer- 
sity can be analyzed by this method. Almost all of the 
departments showed considerable increases in the 
number of student-majors of registration during the 
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twenty-year period from 1908-9 to 1928-29. The De- 
partment of English had the largest number of stu- 
dent-majors of registration both in 1908-9 and in 
1928-29, and the Department of History was in sec- 
ond place in both years. An analysis of trends in the 
four divisions, into which the departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science are grouped under the present 
plan of the University, showed that the largest in- 
creases during the twenty-year period were in the Di- 
visions of the Social Sciences and the Biological Sci- 
ences. In 1928-29 the Division of the Social Sciences 
had the largest number of student-majors of registra- 
tion, followed closely by the Division of the Human- 
ities. 

degrees 

There has been a rapid increase in the number of 
degrees granted by the University. During the decade 
rom 1921—22 to 1930-31 the University conferred 
more degrees than during the entire twenty-eight 
years of its previous history. The most rapid increase 
was in the professional degrees, although during the 
period studied intensively, from 1918-19 to 1930-31, 
ac eors degrees consistently comprised the major- 
ity o a degrees conferred. The number of degrees 
increased much more rapidly than the number of 
s ents enro led. The ratio of the number of higher 
egrees to the total number of students enrolled was 
doubled between 1919-20 and 1930-31. 

e num er of higher degrees in the several schools 
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and colleges varied considerably, the bulk of these 
degrees being in the Graduate Schools of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science. In recent years the ratios of enrol- 
ments to higher degrees have been decreasing in al- 
most all the schools and colleges of the University. 
After 1918-19 the Division of the Social Sciences con- 
ferred each year a much larger number of graduate 
degrees (master’s and Ph.D.) than any of the other 
divisions in Arts, Literature, and Science, but a large 
majority of the graduate degrees in the Division were 
master’s degrees. In three of the four most recent 
years for which data are presented, the Division of 
the Biological Sciences conferred the largest number 
of Ph.D. degrees annually, being exceeded only one 
year, 1929-30, by the Division of the Physical Sci- 
ences. In recent years the Divisions of the Physical 
Sciences and the Social Sciences have conferred ap- 
proximately the same number of Ph.D. degrees. The 
Division of the Humanities conferred each year a 
much smaller number of Ph.D. degrees than any of 
the other divisions, but was exceeded in number of 
master’s degrees only by the Division of the Social 
Sciences. 

An analysis of the departments in which gradu- 
ate degrees had been conferred showed a wide varia- 
tion in the extent to which each of the departmenta 
units had contributed to the total production of de- 
grees. Almost half of the graduate degrees conferred 
from 19x8—19 to 1930-31 were in four departments 
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Education, History, English, and Chemistry; there 
were thirteen departments whose combined total of 
graduate degrees in this period amounted to less than 
5 per cent of the grand total. Almost all the depart- 
ments conferred more graduate degrees in the six- 
year period from 1924-2.5 to 1929-30 than in the six- 
year period immediately preceding. 

FACULTY 

The number of members on the instructional staff 
in 1930-31 was approximately twice as large as in 
1913-14. The growth in number of faculty members 
after 1 908-9 kept pace almost exactly with the growth 
of the instructional load as measured by student- 
majors of registration. In the three years — 1908-9, 
1918—19, and 1928—29 — for which data are available 
for both student-majors of registration and faculty 
members, the numbers of student-majors per faculty 
member were 126, 125, and 125, respectively, indi- 
cating practically no change in the instructional loads 
per faculty member within this period. 

The distribution of faculty members by rank during 
the period from 1903-4 to 1930-31 was remarkably 
constant. In the entire University approximately 40 
per cent of the staff held the rank of professor during 
t us period, and from 20 to 25 per cent the rank of in- 
structor. The percentage holding the rank of profes- 
sor was much larger in the professional schools than in 
t ic departments of the Colleges and Graduate Schools 
0 nrts > literature, and Science, but it must be re- 
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called that a relatively large percentage of the work 
of the professional schools is at the graduate level. 

The instructional-salary budget in 1930-31 was al- 
most four times as large as it was in 1908-9. The ex- 
penditure for salaries per faculty member increased 
from $2,448 in 1908-9 to $4,197 in 1930-31. When 
account was taken of the change in the value of the 
dollar during this period, the expenditure for faculty 
salaries per staff member was found to have been 
slightly less in purchasing power in 1930-31 than it 
was m 1908-9, but the continued decline in the value 
°f the dollar since 1930-31 without any concomitant 
decreases in faculty salaries has probably changed 
this situation materially. Faculty-salary expenditures 
increased somewhat more rapidly than the instruc- 
tional load, as measured by student-majors of regis- 
tration. In 1908-9 the faculty salary expenditure per 
student-major of credit was $20.74; in 1928-29 it was 
$36.13. When the change in the value of the dollar 
w _as, taken into account, the figure for 1928-29 was 
slightly smaller than that for 1908-9. The significant 
change that has occurred in the purchasing power of 
the dollar since 1928-29, the latest year for which 
data were presented in this study of the faculty-salary 
^dgetj should be taken into account in interpreting 
these trends. 

COURSES AND CLASSES 

Curriculum development may be measured some- 
w at crudely by statistics showing the number of 
courses taught and the number of classes maintained. 
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During the period from 1903-4 to 1928-29 the num- 
ber of courses taught increased 1 1 5 P er cent, and the 
number of classes maintained increased 124 per cent. 
Among the divisions of Arts, Literature, and Science 
the increase was most rapid in the Division of the 
Social Sciences; after 1918-19 there was a marked ex- 
pansion in the offerings in the professional schools, a 
considerable part of which was occasioned by the or- 
ganization of new units within the University. 

The number of courses and classes did not increase 
quite as rapidly as the student enrolments over the 
period from 1903-4 to 1928-29. During the last five 
years of this period, however, when enrolments were 
approximately constant, the increase in courses and 
classes was the largest occurring at any time during 
the history of the University. A comparison of trends 
in student-majors of registration with trends in the 
number of courses and classes indicates that growth 
in these factors proceeded at about the same rate after 
1908-9. The number of student-majors of registra- 
tion per class for the entire University was iy -9 * n 
1908-9 and 18.0 in 1928-29. 

The increases in courses and classes were approxi- 
mately paralleled by increases in number of faculty 
members, particularly since 1908—9. The reason for 
this parallelism is found in the policy of the Univer- 
sity which contemplated that each faculty member 
should teach two classes during each of three quarters 
of the academic year. 
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PHYSICAL PLANT 

A convenient measure of the extensiveness of the 
physical plant is the number of cubic feet of space con- 
tained in the buildings of the University. The Uni- 
versity during its first year had about three and one- 
third million cubic feet of space; in 1931 there were 
over forty-six million cubic feet of space. The trend 
of growth in building cubature showed three phases. 
Prior to 1918 the cubature was increasing consistently 
and rapidly, with an average annual increase of a lit- 
tleless than one million cubic feet. From 1918 to 1927 
the amount of cubature increased much more slowly 
than at any previous period, the average annual in- 
crease being less than one-half million cubic feet. 
Since 1927 the increase has been much more rapid 
than ever before, the average annual increase in the 
four years following 1927 being almost five million 
cubic feet. The total cubature of the University in 
*93* was almost double that in 1923. 

The comparison between rates of increase in build- 
m S cubature and in enrolment is interesting. From 
*9°3 to 19x8 building space was increasing almost 
twice as rapidly as enrolments. From 1918 to 1926 
enrolments increased very rapidly, while, as was noted 
previously, new building construction proceeded at a 
v ery much reduced rate; as a result the ratio of space 
to enrolment was much smaller in 1926 than it was in 
926 enrolments have been approximate- 
, but new building construction has gone 


I 9°3- oince 1 
ly stationary. 
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on at an unprecedented rate, so that in 193° rat]0 
of space to enrolment was the largest that it was at 
any time since the very early years of the University. 

FINANCES 

At the close of the first fiscal year of the University 
in 1893 the total assets were a little over £3,000,000, 
an excellent beginning for so young an institution. At 
the close of the fiscal year in 193 1 the total assets were 
$ io 8,779,459. The growth in assets was particularly 
marked in the last six or seven years for which data 
are presented, the total assets in 1931 being approxi- 
mately twice the total in 1924. The endowment-fund 
assets increased at about the same rate as the total 
assets. The endowment fund formed a surprisingly 
constant percentage of the total assets, between 5 ° 
and 60 per cent of the total assets being endowment 
during the greater part of the history of the Univer- 
sity. 

It is interesting to compare the growth in total as- 
sets with the growth in enrolments. Between I9°d'~d 
and 1918—19 assets were increasing much more rapidly 
than enrolments. The rapid increase in enrolments 
following the World War was not immediately 
matched by corresponding increases in assets, and as 
a result the ratio of enrolments to assets during the 
period from 1921-22 to 1924—25 approached the ratio 
for 3 903-4. The cessation of increases in enrolments, 
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occurring about 19263 was countered by an exactly 
opposite trend in assets, the increases in assets from 
192 to igji proceeding at a more rapid rate than ever 
e ore. As a result, in 1931 the ratio of assets to en- 
ro en ^ was tnore than double the ratio obtaining in 
1 903 - 4 . 

The increases in total assets have been far greater 
t an the increases in number of members on the in- 
structional staff. In 1931 there were six times as many 
o ars of assets as in 1 904; but there were only a little 
toore than twice as many faculty members in 1930-31 
as ln 1 9 0 3 - 4 . The total faculty-salary budget in- 
creased at almost the same rate as the total assets, 
ut s °mewhat less rapidly than the increases in the 
endowment. The increase in number of courses of- 
ered was much less than the increase in assets. 

ne total educational and general expenditures of 
t e University (omitting from consideration the ex- 
penditures for the University Press, the Commons, 
ormitories, athletics, and annuities under contract) 
increased from a little more than two million dollars 
m I 9 I ^~ig to more than nine million dollars in 1930- 
3 r - The increase in expenditures since 1918-19 has 
ee n at a very much more rapid rate than the in- 
creases in number of students or number of faculty 
^embers. An analysis of the total budget expendi- 
tures (it is only in recent years that non-budget ex- 
penditures have formed any considerable part of the 
total) indicates that the item of departmental equip- 
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ment and expense has shown the most rapid increase 
of any of the items in the budget. The total expendi- 
tures for faculty salaries have increased a little less 
rapidly than the total budget expenditures. Expendi- 
tures for business administration formed a practically 
constant percentage of the total annual budget dur- 
ing the years from 1918-19 to 1930-31. The percent- 
age of the total devoted to educational administra- 
tion fluctuated somewhat from year to year, but in 
the most recent years has shown a tendency to de- 
crease. The percentage of total budget expenditures 
devoted to the maintenance and operation of the 
plant has steadily decreased, even though the years 
covered by this analysis witnessed a remarkable ex- 
pansion in the amount of plant space. 

Revenue from endowment funds was the largest 
single source of income during each year of the period 
from 1918-19 to 1930-31; student fees provided the 
second largest source of income. In recent years a 
very substantial income has been received from cur- 
rent-gifts. Receipts from student fees have increased 
much more rapidly than the expenditures of the Uni- 
versity for scholarships and remitted fees (excluding 
from consideration the grants from the La Verne 
Noyes Foundation). In 1903—4 expenditures for schol- 
arships and remitted fees were equivalent to 22 per 
cent of the total fee collections; in 1928—29 the per- 
centage was only 8. 
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CONCLUSION 

This study of trends of growth was originally un- 
dertaken, merely as a matter of historical interest, to 
establish an accurate record of trends in preceding 
years, with the thought that future progress might 
be measured against these statistics. Certain of the 
data collected have proved valuable in analyzing some 
of the problems considered in other volumes of The 
University of Chicago Survey. 

Throughout this study there has been little or no 
attempt to point out the implication of trends for the 
guidance of the institution, although there are many 
obvious points at which the data presented could 
properly be given earnest consideration in developing 
the future policies of the University. It is the opinion 
of the survey staff that the interpretation of these 
trends and the application to future policies arc mat- 
ters that concern the Board of Trustees, administra- 
tion, and facultv of the University. 
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tain records has been called into question, and at 
least one compilation of data, maintained at a very 
considerable annual expense, has failed to justify its 
continuation in its present elaborate form and is being 
greatly simplified and its cost reduced. Important fac- 
tors for which adequate records have not been kept 
in the past have been revealed, and plans are under 
way for gathering the necessary data on these points. 

It is hoped and expected that the annual addition 
of the necessary statistics to the data that have been 
provided in this volume will furnish the University 
with a valuable chart of its future progress. 
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TABLE 45 

Students Enrolled, Classified by Quarters of Residence, 
for Selected Years from 1903-4 to 1930-31 


Year 

Students Enrolled During 

Total 

Students* 

Summer 

Quarter 

Autumn 

Quarter 

Winter 

Quarter 

Spring 

Quarter 

1 903-4 

2,226 

2,347 

2,255 

1,875 

4,580 

I9°8— 9. . 

3,034 

2,690 

2,725 

2,364 

5,603 

*913-14 

3,755 

3,737 

3,646 

3, *92 

7,297 

1918-19. . . . 

3,813 

4,112 

3,7*6 

3,64* 

8,593 

1919-20 

4,949 

5,568 

5,455 

5,101 

10,841 

1920-21 

5,403 

5,940 

5,755 

5 > i6 3 

11,361 

1921-22 

6 ,437 

6,144 

5,837 

5,430 

12,403 

1922-23 

6,450 

6,569 

6,163 

5,661 

12,710 

*923-2 4 

6,356 

6,862 

6,509 

6,042 

13,3*7 

1924-25. . 

6,232 

7,635 

7,233 

6,479 

*3,890 

1925- 26 

1926— 2*7. 

6,577 

7,868 

7,474 

6,753 

14,472 

6,504 

7,844 

7,521 

6,861 

14,500 

*927-28. . 

6,471 

8,084 

7,661 

6,802 

*4,474 

1928-20. 

6,323 

8,058 

7,648 

6,925 

*4,433 

1929-30 

5,847 

8,5*5 

7,848 

6,871 

14,245 

*930-31 

5,447 

7,932 

7,633 

6,945 

13,646 


* Duplicates were excluded. 
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TABLE 46 

Number, of Students Enrolled in Summer and Autumn Quarters, 
Classified under the Categories of Arts, Literature, and 
Science Students and Pp.ofession ad-School Students, for Se- 
lected Years from 1903—4 to 1930— 31 
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TABLE 47 

Students Enrolled, Classified as Junior-College, Senior-College, 
Raduate-Sckool, Professional-School, University College, 
and Unclassified Students, for Selected Years from iqot-< 

TO lOlr-v-OT T 
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TABLE 48 

Autumn Quarter. Enrolments or Junior-College, Senior-College, 
Graduate-School, Professional-School, University College, 
and Unclassified Students, for Selected Years from i 9 ° 3~4 
to 1930-31 


Enrolment 


Year 


... 

Junior- 

College 

Senior- 

College 

Gradu- 

ate- 

School 

Profes- 

tional- 

School 

Univer- 

sity 

College 

Uncial- 

sified 


Dupli- 

cates 


Total 

Stu- 

dents 
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TABLE 49 

Percentage of Total Autumn Quarter Enrolments* Classified as 
Junior-College, Senior-College, Graduate-School, Profes- 
sional-School, and Unclassified Students, for Selected Years 
from 1903-4 to 1 930-31 


Enrolment 


Year 

Junior- 

College 

Senior- 

College 

Graduate- 

School 

Professional- 

School 

Unclassified 

J 9 ° 3-4 

mm 

14-9 

21 .1 

25.O 

8.5 

1908-9. . . 

ifiSI 

159 

15 9 

29.4 

5-7 

1913-H 


20.3 

15.6 

25.8 

3-4 

1918-19 

41.9 

17.2 

II .1 

27-3 

2-5 

1919-20 

32.6 

17.9 

14-7 

31.8 

3 -° 

1920-21.. . 

31-4 

20.5 

13-5 

32 4 

2.2 

1921-22 

28.3 

20.9 

16.6 

32-5 

i -7 

1922-23. - 
j 9 2 3-24 

28.6 

29.1 

19. 1 
19.4 

18.2 

19.7 

31 9 

30.2 

2 2 

1.6 

r 9 H -25 

27.1 

18 5 

20.8 

32.2 

1 .4 

1925-26 

27.6 

18.8 

21.8 

3°-5 

i -3 

1926-27. . 

26.1 

19-5 

22-3 

30.8 

i -3 

1927-28. . 

28.1 

19.9 

23-4 

27.4 

1 .2 

1928-20.. . 

27 -3 

19.7 

24.1 

27.8 

I . I 

1929-30 

26.3 

21 . 1 

24.2 

27 O 

1 -3 

1 930 - 3 1 

26.7 

21 .5 

24.4 

26 3 

1 . 1 


Duplicates tvere not excluded. 
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TABLE 50 


Summer Quarter. Enrolments* or Junior-College, Senior-College, 
Graduate-School, Pp.ofessional-School, and Unclassified 
Students, for Selected Years from 1903-4 to 1930-31 . 


Year 

Exiolmettt 

Dupli- 

cates 

Total 

Stupes ** 3 

Juntcr- 

College 

Senior- 

Collet 

Gradu- 

ate- 

School 

Profes- 

sional- 

School 

Unchtsi- 

fied 

1903-4.. .. 

160 

217 

712 

810 

435 

■ 

108 

2,226 

1908-9 

203 

278 

1,036 

1,173 

479 

135 

3,°34 

1913 - 14 .... 

279 

330 

1,310 

1,435 

516 

115 

3,755 

1918-19 

235 

388 

1,483 

* > 44 * 

454 

188 

3 , 8 i 3 

1919-20 

3=7 

43 ° 

1,961 

1,920 

580 

249 

4,949 

I92O-CU. . . 

242 

548 

2,074 

2,145 

6l2 

218 

5,403 

I92I-<>2. . . 

258 

609 

2,546 

2,678 

569 

223 

6,437 

I 922“a3. . . 

2 57 

626 

2,673 

2,557 

575 

238 

6 , 45 ° 

i 9 2 3 - 24 - • • 

2 54 

597 

2,814 

2,439 

480 

228 

6 , 35 6 

1924-25. . . 

302 

56a 

2,822 

2,397 

337 

188 

6,432 

1925-26.. . 

330 

697 

3 U 3 I 

2,160 

45 i 

192 

6,577 

I 926 ~ 27 . . . 

279 

700 

3 ,l 8 l 

2,127 

414 

197 

6,504 

1927-28.. . 

2 53 

665 

3,328 

2,010 

37 ° 

155 

6 , 47 * 

1928-29.. . 

264 

678 

3,369 

1,922 

276 

1S6 

6,323 

1929-30... 

256 

710 

3,078 

1,764 

235 

196 

5,847 

’ 930-31 ... 

230 

7°5 

2,835 

1,650 

252 

22jJ 

5,447 


b >' *«» U»5v«»it y College oEered no cnnr.ee 
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TABLE 51 


stage of Total Summer Quarter Enrolments* Classified as 
J nior-College, Senior-College, Graduate-School, Profes- 
nal- chool, and Unclassified Students, for Selected Years 
from 1903-4 to 1930-31 




* Duplicates were not excluded. 
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TABLE 54 

Total Enrolments and Summer and Autumn Quarter Enrol- 
ments of Men and Women, for Selected Years 
from 1903-4 to 1930-31 


Students Enrolled During 


Yzar 

Summer Quarter 

Autumn Quarter 

Entire Year 

Men 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

i 9 ° 3~4 


1,098 

1,219 

1,128 

2 , 3!9 

2,261 

1 908-9 

1,566 

1 ,468 

1,450 

1,240 

2,843 

2,760 

1913-H 

1,817 

1,938 

1,817 

1,920 

3,438 

3,859 

1918-19 

1,365 

2,448 

1,921 

2,191 

3,783 

4,810 

1919-20 

2,154 

2,795 

2,974 

2,594 

5,029 

5,812 

1920-21 

2,396 

3,007 

3,166 

2,774 

5,354 

6,007 

1921-22 

3,°o6 

3 , 43 i 

3,283 

2,861 

5,894 

6,509 

1922-23 

3 ,i 37 

3 , 3'3 

3,405 

3,164 

6,106 

6,604 

1923-24 

3,075 

3,281 

3,437 

3,425 

6,287 

7 ,° 3 ° 

1 9 1 4~ 2 5 

3,060 

3,172 

3,856 

3,779 

6,584 

7 , 3 o 6 

1925-26 

3,219 

3,358 

4,028 

3,840 

6,908 

7,564 

1 926-27 

3,187 

3 , 3 i 7 

4,058 

3,786 

6,992 

7,508 

1927-28 

3,267 

3,204 

4,173 

3 , 9 n 

6,990 

7,484 

1928-29 

3,131 

3,192 

4,157 

3,901 

6,878 

7,555 

1929-30 

3,006 

2,841 

4,287 

4,228 

6,855 

7 , 39 ° 

» 93 »- 3 ' 

2,785 

2,662 

4,193 

3,739 

6,722 

6,924 
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During the period represented by these data University College offered no courses during the Summer Quarter. 
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TABLE 57 


Percentage of Total Number of Higher Degrees* Con- 
ferred Each Quarter from 1921-22 to 1930-31 


Year 

Percentage Distribution of Degrees Conferred 

Summer 

Quarter 

Autumn 

Quarter 

Ifl 

[ESI 

| Spring 
Quarter 

IC)2I-2a 

34-4 

IO.7 

12.2 

42.7 

I922~23 

46.4 

9-4 

10.6 

33-6 

l9 2 J-24 1 

46. 8 

6. i 

10 .0 

371 

I924-25 

39-3 

8.1 

14.1 

3 «-S 

1925-26 

39 ° I 

1 3-4 

u-3 

36.3 

I926-27 

41.8 

10.3 

12 O 

35-9 

1927-28 

39-3 

11. 9 

12. 8 

36.0 

1928-29 

41.9 

12.0 

1 3-3 

30.8 

I929-30 

37-7 

14-2 

14.5 

33-6 

1930-31 

38.7 

14.5 

14.2 

32.6 


* Includes Master of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and professional 
degrees. 
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TABLE 58 

Total Number of Higher Degrees Conferred it; Each School or 
the University in Each of Two Consecutive Six- Year Pr.Rioos, 
FROM 1918-19 TO 19:3-24 AND FROM I924-25TO I929-3O 


School 


Decile e 

Total Niviu or 
Dreams Flow 


191S-19 to 

1 914-1 j to 
19:9-30 

rir-i 

1,711 

1,940 

7' -83 


489 

838 

71-37 

(Master's 

1 ,212 

2,102 

72.01 

[Total 

31 * 

3 2 4 

4.18 

Ph.D. 

35 

7 ° 

100. CO 

Master’s 

218 

218 

0.00 

1 b.D. 

58 

3 6 

- 37-93 

[Total 

57 

9 2 

61 .40 

<Ph.D. 

i 2 

II 

450.00 

(Master’s 

55 

81 

47 - 2 7 

[Total 

14 

85 

507.14 

Ph.D. 

z 

8 

JCO.CO 

(Master's 

13 

77 

49 2 - 3 i 

[Total 




IPh.D. 








[Total 

437 

O 

594 

35-93 

LL.B. 

IOI 

84 

— 16.83 

J.D. 

33 6 

508 

51.19 

U-S.D. 


2 







Arts, Literature, and 
Science 


Divinity. 


Business. 


Social Service Adminis-' 
tration 


Graduate Library. 


Law. 


'Dec reues are indicated by 1 mines sign (— ). 













TABLE 58 — Continued 


School 


Total Number of 
Degrees From 

Percentage 

1918-19 to 
1923-24 

1924-25 to 

1929-30 

of Increase* 


M.D. 


8 49 j 





Total University. . . 

(Total 

Ph.D. 

Master’s 

Profes- 

sional 

2,53° 

5 2 7 

1,508 

4,888 I 
928 
2,481 

93.20 

76.09 

64.5a 


495 

1,479 

198.79 


TABLE 59 

Number of Graduate Students Enrolled per Weighted Graduate 
Degree* in Four Schools of the Universitv over a Thir- 
teen-Year Period from 1918-19 to 1930-31 



'The weighted toul maitc^esreej s 
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TABLE 61 


Percentage of Total Master’s and Ph.D. Degrees Conferred in 
Each Division and in the Professional Schools over a Thir- 
teen-Year Period from 1918-19 to 1930-31 


Year 

Biological 

Sciences 

Humanities 


20.20 

27.09 


18.33 

14-74 


17.65 

12.99 

21 .11 


15.06 


19.05 

18.24 

16.55 


17.60 

-4 

13-75 

I9-3 1 

18.75 

iy-44 ^ 



!5-3° 


16.28 

22.66 


16.82 

18.08 



17-74 

16.69 


18.62 

19.26 


17.56 

21.51 

IUJU— 



Physical 

Sciences 


15.27 

21. 11 
22.14 

22. 60 

22.45 

20.60 
21.25 
l8.l6 
18.23 
I4.65 
16.84 
15-57 

14. 11 


Social 

Sciences 


18.72 

28.69 

25.26 

32 - 47 

26.53 

28.54 

34-37 

33 - 27 
3 1 -33 
36.89 

33-39 

30.98 

33-74 


Professional 

Schools 
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TABLE 62 


Percentage of Total Ph.D. Degp.ees Conferred in Each Divi- 
sion AND IN THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OVER A ThIRTEEN- 

Yeap. Period from 1918-19 to 1930-31 


Year 

Biological 

Sciences 

Humanities 

Physical 

Sciences 

Social 

Sciences 

Professional 

Schools 

I918-I9 

34-61 

23.08 

21.15 

7.69 

13-46 

1919^20 

26.1 j 

12.31 

38.46 

15-39 

7.69 

I 92O-II 

18.42 

17. 1 1 

36.84 

25.00 

2.63 

1921-22 

19.79 

14.58 

40.63 

20.83 

4.17 

1922-23 

26.32 

18.42 

35 96 

JO -53 

8.77 

1 9 1 3 -2 4 

29.84 

15-31 

29.84 

1693 

8.07 

J 9 2 4-25 

17.70 

17.70 

36.28 

23.01 

5-31 

1925-26 

27.27 

13-99 

27.27 

19.58 

n.89 

1926-27 

20.73 

18.90 

31-31 

11-34 

6-71 

1927-18 

28.46 

16.15 

25-39 

23.08 

6.92 

1928-29 

26.56 

15.11 

22.91 

24.48 

10.94 

1929-30 

24.19 

16.67 

26.88 

18.28 

13-9 8 

1 93^3 1 

29.81 

14.91 

20.50 

21.74 

13 -°4 
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TABLE 63 

Percentage of Total Master’s Degrees Conferred in Each 
Division and in the Professional Schools over a Thir- 
teen-Year Period from 1918-19 to 1930-31 


Year 

Biological 

Sciences 

Humanities 

Physical 

Sciences 

Social 

Sciences 

Profession 

Schools 

IOlS-IQ 

■ivg 

28 48 

15-59 

22.54 

13-24 

22.52 

20.53 

IQI 0-20 

15.06 

33-33 

20.43 

1920-ai 

16.90 

2 5-35 

17. s 4 

1 Q 2 I -22 

15.22 

16.61 

36-33 

21. II 

I Q 22-21 

15.90 

18.42 

17-74 

32.11 1 

17-74 

I 02 2 — 24 

14.04 

12 53 

16.32 

17.25 

32-75 | 

17-54 

3Q2A-2C 

19.07 

16.62 

37- 88 

13.90 

IQ2C-26 

15 79 

24.19 

14-73 

38.42 

14.74 

1026-27 

14.46 

13-24 

14.16 

16.25 

12 86 

12.47 

35-4i 

13-47 

15.60 

IQ27— 28 

18 68 

11-35 

41-13 

IQ28-2Q 

17 34 

I 4 - 3 8 

37.00 

36-3 8 

17.12 

16.25 

iq 2 Q— 20. . 

20.36 

10.76 

1 93°-3 1 

24.05 

11.67 

3 8 -33 

13.09 
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TABLE 64 

"Number or Classes Maintained, Number or Student-Majors Car- 
ried, and Average Size or Classes for Each Department or 
Arts, Literature, and Science, for the Years 1908-9 and 
1928-29 



Nuubeu Or 

Average Size 
or Classes 

Department* 

Claeses 

Maintained 

Student-Majors 

Carried* 


1908-9 

928-29 

190S-9 

928-29 

1908-9 

1928-29 



10 


588 


58.8 

Philosophy 1 

28 

45 

445 

1> 2 34 

> 5-9 

27.4 

Psychology 

M 

57 

559 

I ,220 

2 3-3 

21.4 

Educationf 

45 

i39 

909 

3,532 

20.2 

25-4 

Economics 

47 

183 

968 

2 ,393 

20.6 

> 3 -> 

Political Science 

21 

63 

426 

1,548 

20.3 

24.6 

History 

67 

148 

>i 95 2 

3,836 

29.I 

25.9 

Art 

II 

49 

>53 

991 

13-9 

20.2 

Sociology and Anthropology 

40 

94 

864 

2,104 

21 .6 

22.4 

Home Economics 

25 

106 

3°3 

1,150 

12. 1 

10.8 

Comparative Religion 

4 

14 

81 

>73 

20.3 

12.4 

Oriental Languages 

£4 

60 

558 

646 

10.3 

10.8 

New Testament 

33 

33 

452 

73 * 

> 3-7 

22.2 

Comparative Philology. . . 

22 

IO 

S> 

2S 

2-3 

2.9 

Greek 

38 

36 

398 

262 

10.5 

7-3 

Latin 

56 

45 

743 

J 2 I 

> 3-3 

ii .6 

Romance 

71 

•47 

1,156 

2 t 2i: 

>6.3 

15. 1 

Germanic. 

7r 


I .172 

I ,OIC 

18.3 

10.5 

English 

• 97 

>99 

2,68c 

5,37* 

27.6 

27.0 

Comparative Literature . . 

6 

>3 

251 

3 ° 

41.8 

23.8 

Mathematics 

• 5® 

96 

1 ,oiS 

1,72 

4 » 7 - 6 

18.0 

Astronomv 

• -5 

45 

3° 

59 

9 12.0 

> 3-3 

Physics 

• 47 

97 

7°' 

3 1,^66 I4.9 

*3 * 1 


* Ti.z Department of Phyiical Culture vai not included in this table because data con- 
ccrcirjj the number of daises maintained in the Department ^rere not available. 

t Only roine* in x\ e Department of Education ’^ere included. There vrere 140 other 
ti ucatic^i clsuei maintained in the School of Education in 1908-9, and 90 is 1928-29. 
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TABLE 64 — Continued 


Department* 

Number of 


uge Size 
Classes 

Classes 

Maintained 

Student-Majors 

Carried* 

OF 1 

1908-9 

1 19:8-25 

> 1908-$ 

. 

) 1928-29 

» igoS-t 

. 

■> 1928-29 

Chemistry 

IOO 


l.45< 

5 2,172 

14.6 

13 7 

Geology and Paleontology. . 

49 

6l 

75 : 

2 839 

*5-3 

13.8 

Geography 

l6 

60 

46! 

> 1 ,032 

29.I 

17.2 

Botany 

47 

87 

478 

i 970] 

10.2 

II .1 

ZoologyJ 

43 

55 

366 

1,072 

8-5 

195 



23 


323 


14.0 


27 

641 


2 3-7 


Anatomy 

42 

77 

629 

998 

H-o I 

13-° 

Physiology 

22 

33 

422] 

797 

19.2 

24,2 

Physiological Chemistry 







and Pharmacology 

II 

5 1 

285 

020 

25.9 

12.3 

Pathology 

17 

20 

2 39 

414 

r 4 .r 


Hygiene and Bacteriology. . 

II 

40 

l 51 

594 

*4-3 

14.9 



CO . 


lol . 


3*2 

Surgery 


3 2 ■ 


160 . 


5-° 

Total Arts, Litera- 







ture, and Science . 1 

,279 2 

■,533 2 

2 , 2 3 J 4 

3> 6i 7 1 

7.4 



t Including medical courses in zoology. 
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A.B. degree, 80 
Academic credit, unit of, 48 
Accommodations in dormitories, 
160-62 

Administration: 

— business, expenditures for, 180- 
82, 206 

— educational, expenditures for, 
183-84, 206 

— of library, expenditures for, 183- 
84 

Admission requirements, changes 
in, 44 

Alliance Frangaise, 51 
American Institute ofSacred Liter- 
ature, The, 186-89 
Anatomy, Department of, 51 : 

— classes maintained in, 229 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
112 

— student-majors in, 54, 62-63, 229 
Annuities under contract, expendi- 
tures for, 175 
Arabic, Department of, 51 
Art, Department of, 51: 

— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in, 1 17, 124-29 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108-9, 

— student-majors in, 53, 61, 63, 228 

23 1 


Arts, College of, 80 
Arts and Literature, Graduate 
School of, 29-35, 4 5, 56 
Arts, Literature, and Science: 

— classes in, 228-29 
— degrees in, 80-86, 222-23 
— departmental organization in, 

fo- 5 2 

— enrolments in, 8-22, 89, 19J> 210, 
216-17 

— faculty members in, ir6, 200 
— Graduate Schools of, 8-IJ, 52- 
56, 79, 85-86, 89, 191, 216-17, 
223 

— salary budget in, 130-36 
— student-majors in, 52-66, 197- 
98, 228-29 

—tuition receipts in, 191-93 
Assets, financial, 164-7 5 , 20 4"5 
Assistant professors, 124-29 
Assistants, 114 
Associate professors, 124-29 
Astronomy, Department of. 

— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in, *17 
— graduate degrees in, 104, JoS, 

IJ2 

—student-majors in, 53, 61, 63, 2:8 

Athletics, expenditures for, 175 

Autumn Quarter, degrees con- 
ferred in, 78-79, 221 
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Autumn Quarter enrolments, 0 - 12 , 
19-22, 26-33, 35-39, 42-43, 
150-62, 195, 209-10, 212-13, 
216, 218-19 

Average salary of faculty, 173 
Average size of classes, 146-47, 
228-29 

B.D. degree, 82, 85, 222-23 
B.S. degree, 80 
Bachelor’s degree, 69-77, 79i 
Baptist Theological Union, 187 
Beds in dormitories, number of, 
160-62 

Benefactors of the University, 2 
Biblical Greek, Department of, 51- 
52 

Biblical Literature, Department 
of, 51-52 

Biblical Theology, Department of, 
Si-52 

Biological Sciences, Division of: 

— courses and classes in, 140-43, 
147 

— faculty members in, 120-22,126 
— graduate degrees in, 93-1 02, 1 99, 
224-27 

— salary budget in, 130-36 

— student-majors in, 65-66, 120- 
21, 198 

Blackstone Avenue Power Plant, 
155 

Board of Trustees, 2, 207 
Botany, Department of: 

— classes maintained in, 229 
— faculty members in, 1 17 


— graduate degrees in, 104, 106, 
108, no, 112 

—student-majors in, 53, 6i , 63, 229 
Budget: 

— for Divinity School departments, 
56 

— for faculty salaries, 115, 129-36, 
172-73, 201, 205 

— organization of, 175, 177-78 
Buildings, 150-63, 182, 203 
Buildings and grounds, expendi- 
tures for, 180-83, 206 
Buildings and Grounds, Superin- 
tendent of, 4 
Business, School of: 

— enrolments in, 30-35, 39, 45> 
88, 90, 92, 216-17, 223 

— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 81, 84-85, 
88, 90, 92, 222-23 

— student-majors in, 55, 63 
— tuition receipts from, 391 
Business administration, expendi- 
tures for, 180-82, 206 

Carrying load of students. See 
Student-majors of registration 

Center of student population, 1 
Changes in enrolments, relation to 
sex, 42-43 

Changes in value of dollar, 132-36, 
201 

Chapel, the, 155, 157 
Chemistry, Department of, Jl: 

— classes maintained in, 229 
— faculty members in, 117 
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— graduate degrees in, 104-6, 108- 
10, 112, aoo 

— student-majors in, 53, 62-63, 22 9 
Chemistry of Medicinal Drugs, 
Department of, 51 
Classes taught, 137-49, 201-a, 
228-29 

Clinical professors, 114 
Clinics, University, 175, 178, 1 87— 
90 

Clothing and Design, Department 

of, 5i 

Cobb Hall, 157 

College Residence Halls for Men, 
162 

Colleges of Arts, Literature, and 
Science. See Arts, Literature 
and Science 

Commencement exercises, 77-79 
Commerce and Administration, 
School of. See Business, School 
of 

Commons, 175, 187 
Comparative Literature, Depart- 
ment of, 51: 

— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 10S-9, 

112 

— student-majors in, 54, 62-63, 228 
Comparative Philology, Depart- 
ment of, 51: 

— classes maintained in, 147, 228 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 105, i°S, 

112 

— student-majors in, 54, 62, 228 
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Comparative- Religion, Depart- 
ment of, 51, 55-56, 79: 

— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
112 

— student-majors in, 54, 61, 228 
Comptroller, 4 
Convocation, 77-79 
Correlation of enrolment changes 
for the two sexes, 42-43 

Correspondence-study courses, 5, 
49. See also Home-Study De- 
partment 

Cost per student-major of credit, 
I34-3 6 , 201 

"Course,” as a unit of academic 
credit, 48 
Courses offered, I37"49> 201-2, 
174-75 , „ 

Cubature of buildings, 150-62, 182, 

203 

Curriculum offerings, 67, 137-49, 

174 

Deans’ Reports, 49 
Definition of faculty rank, 115-16 
Degrees, requirements for, 44 
Degrees conferred, 67-113, ‘ 9 S ~ 

200, 221-26 
Departmental: 

—allocation of faculty members, 
—distribution of higher degrees, 

102-13, 199- 200 

— expenditures for equipment and 

expense, 183-84, -°5 
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— growth in student-majors, 52-66 
— organization of the University, 
50-52,67,115 

Diploma fees, income from, 150 
Discontinuance of schools or col- 
leges, 32, 44, 192 

Divinity' School, 56, 139: 

— enrolments in, 30-35, 45, 87, 90- 
91, 216-17, 223 

— faculty members in, 117, 121 
— graduate degrees in, 79-85, 87, 
90-91,222 

— student-majors in, 55,62-63,121 
— tuition receipts from, 191 
Divisional distribution of: 

— courses and classes, 139-47 
— faculty, 119-24 
— higher degrees conferred, 92-102 
— student-majors of registration, 
64-66, 119-24 

Divisional organization of the Uni- 
versity, 67 

Doctor of Philosophy degree. See 
Ph-D. degree 

Domestic Science, Department of, 

5 \ 

Dormitories, expenditures for, 175 
Dormitory facilities, 156-63 

Ecclesiastical Sociology, Depart- 
ment of, 51 

Eckhart Hall, 1 55 
Economic conditions, 44, 47 
Economics, Department of, 51 : 

— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in, 117 


— graduate degrees in, 104, 108-10, 
112 

— student-majors in, 53, 61 , 63, 228 
Education, College, Department, 
or School of, 10, 41, 5 D 5 ^» 79 > 
J 35 : 

— classes maintained in, 147, 228 
— enrolments in, 30-35, 39, 45, 
216-17 

— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104-13, 200 
— student-majors in, 5 5, 62-64, 228 
— tuition receipts from, 191-92 
Educational administration, ex- 
penditures for, 183-84, 206 
Eclls, W. C., “The Center of Popu- 
lation of Higher Education,” 1 
Emeritus professors, 114 
Endowed scholarships, 1 93 
Endowment-fund assets, 164-68, 
172, 204 

Endowment income, 187-90, 206 
English, Department of: 

— classes maintained in, 147,228 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104-6, 108, 
no, 113, 2 co 

— student-majors in, 53, 61, 63-64, 
198,228 

Enrolments, 5-47, 195-97, 209-20 
Enrolments, compared to: 

— assets, 169-70, 204-5 
— courses and classes, 144-47, 

■ — cubature of buildings, 150-62, 
203-4 

— degrees granted, 72-76, 86-92, 
198, 223 
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— dormitory space, 158-62 General survey courses, student- 

— expenditures, 176-77, 205 majors in, 53, 228 

— plant space, 150-62, 203-4 Geography, Department of, 93: 

—student-majors, 59-61 -classes maintained in, 229 

Equipment and expense, depart- faculty members in, 117 

mental, 183-84, 205-6 — graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 


Expenditures, 134-36, 17 5-86, 

205-6 

Extra-budget funds, 175, 187 

Factors affecting enrolment, 44 
Faculty members, compared to 
growth in: 

— assets, 171-73, 205 
— courses and classes, 148-49, 202 
— expenditures, 176-77, 205 
— students, 121 

Faculty of the University, a, 44, 
114-36, 200-201 

Fees, tuition, 44-46, 187-93, 206 
Fellowships, expenditures for, 184- 
85 

Finances, 164-93, 204-6 

Food Chemistry, Department of, 

S' 

Food and Nutrition, Department 
of, 51 

French House, 160, 163 
Functional analysis of budget ex- 
penditures, 179-85 


1 10-12 

-student-majors in, 53, 61, 63-64, 
229 

Geology and Paleontology, De- 
partment of, 51: 

— classes maintained in, 229 
— faculty members in, 1 17 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 10B, 
no, 1 12 

-student-majors in, 53, 62-63, 229 
Germanic, Department of, 51: 

— classes maintained in, 228 
—faculty members in, 1 17 
—graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 

no, 112 

—student-majors in, 53, 62-63, 228 
Gifts, income from, 187-90, 206 
Graduate degrees, 79-1 13 , 1 9 8 " 200 
Graduate enrolments, 1 3 ~ 3 S> 37 " 
42, 45-46, 77 , 9 ’-? 2 ’ ' 95 - 96 , 
211-20 

Graduate Library School, Si, 85, 
190: 

—budget for, 178 
— enrolments in, 216-17 


Future enrolment trends, 43 44 , 
197 

General Education Board, vii, 1 87 
General Literature, Department 
of, 51 


— faculty members in, 117 
—graduate degrees in, 222 
student-majors in, 55 _ 

Graduate School of Medicine, 114, 

Il6 
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Graduate School of Social Service 
Administration. See Social 
Service Administration, School 
of 

Graduate Schools of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science. See Arts, 
Literature, and Science, Gradu- 
ate Schools of 
Greek, Department of: 

— classes maintained in, 147, 228 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
na 

— student-majors in, 54, 62-63, 228 

Harper, William Rainey, 77-78 
Harvard Review of Economic Statis- 
tics, 132-33 

Higher degrees, 79-113, 198-200, 
221-23 

History, Department of, 93: 

— classes maintained in, 147, 228 
— faculty members in, 1 17 
— graduate degrees in, 104-6, 108, 
no, 113, 200 

— student-majors in, 53, 62-64, 
198, 228 

History of Art, Department of, 51 
Home Economics, Department of, 

Sh 135: 

— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in 1 17 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
Iio-li, 113 

— student-majors in, 53, 61, 63, 228 
Home Economics and Household 
Administration, Departmentof, 
5 1 


Home-Study Department, 5> 49> 
114, 116, 169, 185-90 
Household Administration, De- 
partment of, 51 

Humanities, Division of, 64, 93- 
102: 

— courses and classes in, 140-43, 
147 

— faculty members in, 120, 12a, 
129 

— graduate degrees in, 93-102, 199, 
224-27 

— salary budget in, 130-36 
— student-majors in, 65-66, 120, 
122, 198 

Hygiene and Bacteriology, De- 
partment of, 51: 

— classes maintained in, 229 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108-10, 

112 

— student-majors in, 54, 61 , 63, 229 

Ida Noyes Hall, 1 56 
Income of the University, 186-93, 
206 

Institute of Sacred Literature. See 
American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, The 

Institution Economics, Depart- 
ment of, 51 
Instructional: 

—load, 137-49, 197-98, 200, 202 
— salaries, 180-82, 201 
— staff. See Faculty of the Univer- 
sity 

Instructors, 116, 124-29, 200 
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J.D. degree, 82, 83, 85, 22a 
J.S.D. degree, 85, 222 

Jones, George Herbert, Labora- 
tory, 153 

Junior-college enrolments, 13-29, 
37-42, 45-46, 196, 211-15, 219- 
20 

Kenwood House, 160, 163 

Laboratory classes, 138 
Laboratory Schools, 1 55, 185-89 
Latin, Department of: 

— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
no, na 

— student-majors in, 53, 62-63, 228 
Law School: 

— degrees in, 80-84, 222 
— enrolments in, 30-35, 45, 216-17 
— faculty members in, 117, 121 
— student-majors in, 55, 62-63, 121 
— tuition receipts from, 191 
Leadership of the University, 2 
Lecture-study, expenditures for, 
186 

Lecturers, 114 

Level of registration, 13-22, 37~4 2 
Libraries, University, 3, 114, i8 3' 

8 4 

Library School, Graduate. See 
Graduate Library School 
Limitation of enrolments, 18, 47 
Literature, College of, 80 
LL.B. degree, 82, 85, 222 


Loads of faculty members. See In- 
structional load 
Location of the University, 1 

M.D. degree, 84-85, 223 
Major, as a unit of academic credit, 

48,119,137 

Master’s degree, 69-75, 82-85, 92- 
10 9, 199-200, 222-25, 227 

Mathematics, Department of, 5 1 : 
— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 106, 
108, no, 112 

— student-majors in, 53, 62-63, 22S 
Matriculation fees, income from, 
190 

Medical schools, 81-82, 178. See 
also Rush Medical College: 

— budget for, 178 
— buildings, 155 
—enrolments in, 30-3;, 216-17 
— faculty members in, 117 
—student-majors in, 54 " 55 > 61 
Medicine, Department of. 

—classes maintained in, 147 . 22 9 
—faculty members in, n 7 
—graduate degrees in, K> 5 »” 2 
— student-majors in, 54 . "9 
Men students enrolled, 35 - 43 . 45 . 

106, 218-20 . 

Military Science and Tactics, 
partment of: 

—classes maintained in, 229 

-faculty members in, 117 

—student-majors in, 54 , -9 
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Miller, Ernest C., vii 

Minor, as a unit of academic credit, 

48 

Neurology, Department of, 51 
New degrees, 68 
New Plan, 107 

•New Testament, Department of, 
5 J -S2, 55-565 79*- 
— classes maintained in, 218 
— faculty members in, x 17 
— graduate degrees in, 105, 11a 
— student-majors in, 53, 62-63, 228 
New Testament and Early Chris- 
tian Literature, Department of, 

55 

New unitsin the University, budg- 
ets for, 177-79 
Noyes Hall, 156 
Noyes scholarships, 193, 206 

Ogden Graduate School of Science, 
2 9~35> 45. 55> 116,216-37. 

See also Arts, Literature, and 
Science, Graduate Schools of 
OldTestament, Department of, 51, 
56 

Operating costs for buildings and 
grounds, 182-83, 206 

Organization of departments and 
schools, si 5 

Oriental Institute, budget for, 178 
Oriental Institute building, 155 
Oriental Languages and Litera- 
ture, Department of, 51, 55-56, 
79: 

— classes maintained in, 228 


— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
112 

— student-majors in, 53, 62-63, 228 

Paleontology, Department of, 51. 
See also Geology and Paleon- 
tology, Department of 

Pathology, Department of, 51: 

— classes maintained in, 229 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
1*3 

— student-majors in, 54, 62-63, 229 
Pathology and Bacteriology, De- 
partment of, 51 

Pediatrics, Department of, 105, 
117 

Periodicity in dormitory construc- 
tion, 162-63 
Ph.B. degree, 80 

Ph.D. degree, 69-75, 82-87, 9 3_ 
113, 199-200, 222-26. See also 
Degrees conferred 
Philosophy, Department of: 

— classes maintained in, 147, 228 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108-10, 
112 

— student-majorsin, 53, 61, 63, 228 
Physical Culture, Department of, 
140-41, 147: 

— faculty members in, 117 
— student-majors in, 53, 62-63 
Physical plant, 150-63, 182, 203-4, 
206 
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Physical Sciences, Division of: — faculty members in, 117 

— courses and classes in, 140-43, — graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
147 110-12 

— faculty members in, 120-21, 127 -student-majors in, 53,61,63,228 

— graduate degrees in, 93-102, 199, Population center of students, 1 
224-27 Power plant, 155 

— ' salary budget in, 130-36 Practical Sociolog)-, Department 

— student-majors in, 64-66, 120-21 of, 51 

Physical and social welfare of stu- Prediction of enrolments, 4 3 - 44, 
dents, expenditures for, 184-85 197 

Physics, Department of: Pre-engineering, Department of, 51 

— classes maintained in, 228 President of the University, 2 

— faculty members in, 1 17 President's Reports, 67 

— graduate degrees in, 104, 106, Press, University of Chicago, 17 5, 

108, 109-10, 1 12 1S7-S9 

— student-majors in, 53, 62-63, 228 Professional degrees, 69-75, IT 

Physiological Chemistry and Phar- 1 13, 198, 222-23 

macology. Department of: Professional fees, income from, 

— classes maintained in, 229 187-90 

— faculty members in 1 17 Professional schools: 

— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, — courses and classes in, 140-431 

110,112 147, 202 

— student-majors in, 54, 61, 63, 229 — degrees in, 92-102, 224-27 

Physiology, Department of: enrolments in, 8 - 35 , 37 - 43> 4 6 , 

— classes maintained in, 229 196, 210-151 2I 9 -20 

— faculty members in, 117 — faculty members in, 116, i20-2r, 

— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 124-26, 200 

1 10, 1 12 —salary budget in, 130-36 

— student-majors in, 54, 62-63, 229 s tudent-majors in, 57 — 59> 120-21 


Plant, physical, 150-63, 182, 203- 
4, 206 

Plant-fund assets, 164-68 
Political Economy, Department 
of, 51 

Political Science, Department of: 
— classes maintained in, 228 


Professors, 124-29, 200 


Psychology, Department 

—classes maintained in, 2 


of: 


-faculty members in, 117 
-graduate degrees in, i°4> 

-student-majors in, 53, 61, 3,* 
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Public Speaking, Department of, 
54-55, “9 

Publications, expenditures for, 186 
Publicity, 44 

Purchasing power of the dollar, 
132-36, 201 

Quarter. See Autumn Quarter, 
Summer Quarter, etc. 

Ranks of faculty members, 1 24-29, 
200-201 

Ratio of students to faculty, 121 
Receipts, financial, 186-93, 206 
Reeves, Floyd W., vii, viii 
Registrar, 49, 207 
Remission of tuition, expenditures 
for, 184-85, 192-93, 206 
Requirements for admission, 44 
Requirements for degrees, 44, 68 
Research: 

— activities of the faculty, 119 
— associates, 114 

— salaries, expenditures for, 180- 
82 

Residence Halls for Men, College, 
162 

Romance, Department of, 51 : 

— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
110,113 

— student-majorsin, 53, 62-63, 228 
Rush Medical College, 138, 140-41, 
144, M7 . i6 9 : 

— budget for, 178 
— degrees in, 81-84, 87, 223 


— enrolments in, 16, 31, 216-17 
— student-majors in, 55, 63 
— tuition receipts from, 191 
Russell, John Dale, vii 

Sacred Literature, Institute of. See 
American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, The 

Salaries of faculty members, 129- 
36, 173, 1 80-82, 201 
Sanskrit, Department of, 51 
Scholarships, 184-85, 192-93, 206 
Science, College of, 80 
Science, Graduate School of. See 
Ogden Graduate School of Sci- 
ence 

Sectioning of classes, 138 
Semitics, Department of, 51 
Senior-college enrolments, 13-29, 
37-42, 45-46, 76, 196, 211-15, 
219-20 

Service loads of faculty. See In- 
structional load 

Sex distribution of enrolments, 
37-43, I9 6 , 218-20 
Size of classes, 146-47, 202, 228-29 
Small departments, 106-7, 200 
Smoothing of data, 89-90, 97 
Snyder, Carl, Business Cycles and 
Measurements, 132 
Social and physical welfare of stu- 
dents, 184-85 

Social Science Research Building, 
]S 5 

Social Sciences, Division of, 56, 64, 
79: 

— courses and classes in, 140-43, 
147,202 
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faculty members in, 120-21, 128 Student-majors of registration, 4S- 

— graduate degrees in, 93-102, 199, 66, r 97-9 8 > 22S ' 2 9 

224-27 Student-majors of registration, 

—salary budget in, 130-36 compared to: 


student-majors in, 65-66, 120- 
21, 198 

Social Service Administration, 
School of: 

— budget for, 178 

enrolments in, 30-35, 89-90, 92, 
216-17, 223 

faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 80-81, 83, 
85, 89-90, 92, 222-23 
student-majors in, 55, 63 


— courses and classes, I44~47> 202 
— degrees granted, 76-77 
— enrolments, 59-61 
—faculty, 118-24, 200 
— faculty-salary expenditures, ij4~ 
36, 201 

Summer Quarter, degrees con- 
ferred in, 78—79, 221 

Summer Quarter enrolments, 6-13, 

22-29, 33-37. 3r-i3. 

96, 209-10, 214-15, 2i7' lS , 2 ' 


tuition receipts from, 191 
Sociology and Anthropology, De- 
partment of, 51: 

— classes maintained in, 228 
— faculty members in, 1 17 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108-10, 
112 

— student-majors in, 53, 61, 63, 228 


Sunny Gymnasium, 155 
Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, 4 

Surgery, Department of: 

— classes maintained in, 147, 2 '9 
— faculty members in, 1 17 
— graduate degrees in, 105 

— student-majors in, 54> 9 


Sources of income of the Univer- .. . 

sity, 187-91 Teachers, enrolment of m Urn 

South Side Medical School. See sity College, 39 

Medical schools Teaching activities of the aeu , 


Special Methods Department, 56 
Spring Quarter, degrees conferred 
in, 78-79, 221 

Spring Quarter enrolments, 6-8 
Student: 

— enrolments. See Enrolments 
fees, 44-46, 187-93, 206 
— welfare, expenditures for, 1S4-S5 
Student-faculty ratio, iei 


119,137 • 0 

Theological Seminaries, Ij*'j9 

Transferred students, if, 77 

Tuition fees, 44'4 6 , lS '~9-» " 

Tuition remissions, iM5 


Unclassified-student 


enrolments, 


13-29, 37-39. ’ 9 "' 

15,219-20 
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Undergraduate students. See 
Junior-college enrolments, Sen- 
ior-college enrolments 
Unit of academic credit, 48 

University of Chicago Press, 17c, 
187-89 

University College, 114, 116, 138, 
144, 169: 

— courses in, 49 

—enrolments in, 5, 13-22, 24, 37- 
39 ) 60, iS 4 . 196) 211-12, 214, 
219 

— expenditures for, 185-86 
— income from, 187-90 
University Recorder, vii, 4 
University Senate, 137 

Value of the dollar, 132-36, 201 

Weighting of graduate decrees, 88, 
9 °) 96-97) 22 3 


Welfare of students, expenditures 
for, 184-85 
Wieboldt Hall, 155 
Winter Quarter, degrees conferred 

in, 78 - 79 . 221 

Winter Quarter enrolments, 6-8, 
209 

Women students enrolled, 3 5-43 ) 
45, 196, 218-20 
Woodlawn House, 160 
Woodward, Frederic, vii 

Yerkes Observatory, 138 

Zodlogy, Department of: 

— classes maintained in, 229 
— faculty members in, 117 
— graduate degrees in, 104, 108, 
no, 1 12 

— student-majors in, 53-54, 61-63, 
229 
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